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THE CONTROL SYSTEM OF THE 
CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


RIcHARD L. WALKER 


Yale University 





INTRODUCTION 


HE new Chinese constitution which was almost unanimously adopted 
by the National Assembly and presented to Chiang K’ai-shek on 
Christmas Day 1946 gives conclusive proof that the Chinese plan to main- 
tain their ancient Censoral system, now the Control Yiian of the Chinese 
government. A clue to the importance which the Chinese attach to this 
body is found in the fact that although the new constitution has abandoned 
the complete separation and independence of the five powers (legislative, 
executive, judicial, examination, and control) as visualized by Sun Yat-sen, 
the Control Yiian remains as one of the completely independent and 
elected bodies in the future Chinese government.! 
Both Sun Yat-sen himself and his biographers have considered his theory 
of the five-power constitution as one of his most original contributions. 
The Censorate was included among the five independent powers because 


tradition marked it as a good old institution, and because under a system 
of separation of powers it was felt that an independent organ was needed 
to check on the other governmental organs to keep them within their 
scope of authority (see Chart I.)* The Censorate of dynastic times had a 
“long and checkered career,’ and its continuation involved more than 
Sun’s advocating it. This uniquely* Chinese institution is an essential part 
of a political tradition; and, like so many other things which the Chinese 


* “The complete text of the constitution of the republic of China” as passed by the 
National Assembly on December 25, 1946, and proclaimed by the National government on 
January 1, 1947, is available in the Chinese as printed by the Chinese journal (New York), 
page 3 of the January 21—January 25 issues inclusive. An unofficial English translation author- 
ized by the Chinese Minister of Information has been issued by the Chinese News Service, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, January 11, 1947. 

* Ch’ien Chih-shiu, “The control Yiian,” The Chinese year book 1936-37 (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1936), 337. 

* Hsieh Pao-chao, The government of China (1644-1911) (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1925), 87. All direct quotations from this work are made with permission of the publisher. 

* The term uniquely is used advisedly. A comparison with the Roman Censorate is found 
in Hans Wist, Das Chinesische Zensorat (Hamburg: Augustin, 1932), 21-22. One writer (King 
Yu-hsi, La theorie constitutionnelle des cing pouvoirs [Nancy: Imprimerie Grandville, 1932], 
124) even suggests a comparison with an organized system of control in two states in the United 
States: Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
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have seen fit to carry down through the ages, it has been termed “‘formid- 
able and significant’”® and may contain some contributions for Western 
politics. 


’ 
"5 


However, Sun Yat-sen has been rather severely criticized as a political 
thinker because of the thin coating of Western “scientific” political ideas 
and practices which he tried to apply to China.* This type of criticism 
has been entirely justified when it has pointed out inconsistencies and 
illogical conclusions in Sun’s writings, but it must not be carried to the 
distinctly Chinese institutions which he advocated. Such has been the 
case of the Control Yiian, which most Western students have accepted 
as original with Dr. Sun in his five-power scheme; and they have been 
waiting to see how this organ, already proved in history, worked out before 
they looked very deeply into its background. As as result of this factor plus 
language difficulties and the refusal of Western scholars to pay much at- 
tention to political practices other than their own, this important Chinese 
institution has suffered almost complete neglect. It is hoped that this 
study may stimulate further investigation which will eventually fill the 
vacuum caused by this neglect.’ 

In order properly to evaluate the Censoral system® of the Chinese and 
to grasp its importance in their political history, its age, its independent 
place in the governmental organization, and its significant functions must 


be kept constantly in mind. The method in this study is to determine 
what the Censorate is and has been, does and has done, both at the present 
time and at its dynastic peak of efficiency under the Ch’ing or Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1911); then to trace its historical development from the 
earliest record to the end of the Ch’ing era. This will make possible some 
conclusions concerning the importance of the Censorate to the govern- 
ment of dynastic times and the importance of its traditional character 


5 p. M. A. Linebarger, Government in republican China (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), 
134. Quotations from this work are by permission of the author. 

* A typical example of western criticism of Dr. Sun as a political thinker is “Saggitarius” 
(pseud.), The strange apotheosis of Sun Yat-sen (London: Heath, Cranton, Ltd., 1939). A fairly 
cogent criticism by a Western-schooled Chinese is Lain Jung, L’esprit et la pratique de la 
constitution chinoise (Dijon, 1934). See also David Nelson Rowe, China among the powers. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1945), 133. 

7 There is no readily available work in English which treats the development and im- 
portance of the Control system in the Chinese government. Dr. Li Hsiung-fei remarks (Les 
censeurs sous la dynastie mandchoue (1644-1911) en Chine [Paris: Les Presses Modernes, 1936], 
7) that “detailed study of it [the system of Censors in China] is entirely lacking in Europe.” 

* The terms Censorate, Control Yiian, Censoral system, Control system, etc. are interchanged 
because of the conviction derived from this study that they refer to the same institution, which 
has had a remarkable continuity through the ages. 
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and accomplishments. Finally, a brief analysis of how the Control system 
has been carried into the present government will make possible conclu- 








































sions concerning its future and its significance for Western political in- 
stitutions. 


WHAT THE CONTROL SYSTEM IS AND DOES 


According to the new constitution of the republic of China (chapter ; 
7 9, article 90), ““The Control Yiian is the highest organ of control of the 
f state and shall exercise the powers of consent, impeachment, rectification, 
and auditing.’’® It is a completely independent organ of the government, 
and traditionally so. Throughout the dynasties it was considered as a 
power apart from the Emperor. This condition arose in the earliest times 
as a result of the body’s right and obligation to criticize the Emperor so 
he could live up to the belief that the Emperor can do no wrong.’ As 
a result, this organ of the Chinese government has an historical basis for 
the prestige and respect which it commands in the Chinese political mind. 


ae 


A good method for grasping the significance of this body and under- 
standing its nature is to examine the impressive list of duties within its 
scope. Under the Ch’ing dynasty, at the peak of its power, the tasks (and 
accomplishments) of the Censorate were to supervise all institutions with 
respect to (a) performance of duties and (b) personal conduct, to assist 
at and supervise the examinations (held every three years), to participate 
in conferences of the ‘““Nine Ministers,’”’ to transmit documents from the 
Grand Secretariat or Council of State, to call roll in general audiences 
and impeach absentees, to supervise ceremonies and all formal oc- 
casions, to audit accounts of the Department of Revenue and the prov- 
inces, to keep a close check on all government property, to superintend 
all public works, to direct all charity works, to carry out legislative func- 
tion by advising the Emperor what should be done, to record and classify 
all terminated affairs, and to veto all ordnances contrary to the good of : 
the public." 

’ Unofficial English translation; see note 1. 

* An interesting sidelight on the obligation of the Censors to criticize the Emperor is to 
be found in the works of Han Yii (for Chinese characters see glossary at end of this article) 
of T’ang times. Han is addressing the Emperor concerning an important ceremony and says, : 
“Even the Censors did not bring up its [the ceremony’s] fault, and I am sincerely ashamed” 
(Han Yii wen, Hsiieh-sheng kuo-hsiieh ts’ung-shu [Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935], 208). 
There are many examples of an Emperor punishing a Censor for failing in his duty when it has 
been found out later that the Emperor has committed a blunder. The Emperor’s highest duty 
under the Confucian system was that of setting an example. See Hsieh, op. cit., pp. 87-88, 95. 


“ Hsieh, op. cit., pp. 90-92; and Siu Qui, Le pouvoir de controle en Chine (Nancy: Im- 
primerie Vagner, 1937), 20-25. 
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Even though some of these functions would seem to be a limitation 
on the power of the Emperor, he was as eager as anyone else to see them 
properly carried out by the Censors. An edict issued by Emperor T’ai- 
tsung in 1627 illustrates his position on the functions of the Censors: 
The Censorate is a Court of Critics of the Government. The Censors are to 
criticize my negligence of duty, dismissal of the loyal and able, appointment of 
the unfit, promotion of the unserviceable and demotion of the meritorious. If 
the princes and ministers neglect their work, indulge in wine and women, love 
pleasure, take property from the people without due consideration, show con- 
tempt in court ceremonies, or carelessness in dress, or be absent from audience 
under the pretense of sickness, the Censorate shall investigate and report... . 
If the six departments decide things wrongly or falsely report the decision of 
an undecided affair, the censors shall make them known to me. If an appeal 
is made to the Censorate, it shall decide whether it should be made known to 
me. It shall check its own members from receiving bribery... . 12 

Although the creation of a republic transferred many of the functions 
of the Censoral body to other governmental organs, the scope of power 
and control maintained down to the present time is impressive. There 
is every reason to believe that the powers of the Control Yiian will be 
increased when the new constitution is carried into operation. For ex- 
ample, tte Control Yiian will have the new power of approving appoint- 
ments by the President to the Judicial Yiian and the Examination Yiian. 
It still maintains the same general powers of supervision and impeach- 
ment of public functionaries and auditing of all public accounts which it 
has had under the provisional constitution of 1931 and the revised organic 
law of the National government under which it has been operating in 
the present National government. A list of the powers and functions of 
the Control Yiian under its present organization includes impeachment, 
which involves the accepting of popular petitions, inquiry into and ex- 
amination of all government matters, interpellation of public officials, 
and censure of officials for negligence of duty; proposing various measures 
to other organs of the government; supervising the examinations con- 
ducted by the Examination Yiian; auditing all public accounts (including 
pre-auditing and postauditing); and taking charge of any emergency relief 
measures in time of national crisis or natural disaster.’* 

These two rather impressive lists of the powers and functions should 
convey at first glance the importance of this institution and its continuity 
of function from dynastic times into the republic. It is now necessary to 

% Quoted from Ta Ch’ing hui-tien shih-li, vol. 998, by Hsieh, op. cit., p. 91. 


1% P.M. A. Linebarger, The China of Chiang K’ai-shek (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1943), 318. Direct quotations from this work are made with permission of the publisher. 
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turn to the roots and trace the development of the Censorate and its many 
duties through the course of Chinese history. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CENSORATE 


The Chinese Censorate is the product of the fusion of two bodies which 
existed independently until they were finally united in 1723, under the 
Manchu dynasty, to form the famous Manchu Court of Censors. The 
first, the Yii-shih or Yii-shih-t’ai (for Chinese characters see glossary at 
end of this article), laid its main emphasis on investigation and punish- 
ment; the second, the Chi-shih-chung, accented preventive measures (see 
Chart V, p. 21). 

The Yii-shih can easily be traced back to the Chou li or Rites of Chou. 
Here the body is cited as filling the function which the name suggests, 
that of imperial historians. In addition it was in charge of imperial laws 
and had an interpretive function in recording the deeds of the Emperor." 
In the Li chi (Book of rites) we find first mention of the Yii-shih’s basic 
function as a Censor who listens for the right pitch in the court music. 
This is interpreted by scholars as listening to determine whether laws 
were just or unjust.!? As recorders of the acts of the Emperors, the Yii-shih 
soon expanded their activity to include insuring that the Emperor did no 
wrongs for them to record; and before the end of Chou times (traditional 
dates 1122-255 B.c.) this had developed into the additional power of see- 
ing that the ministers committed no errors. 

With the unification of China under the Ch’in (221-206 B.c.), the office 
of the Yii-shth-ta-fu, Imperial Censor-general, was created; and he was 
made next in rank to the Prime Minister.’* The Ch’in Emperor used his 
Censors to check on officials and to make sure that they were carrying 
out his instructions propezly.’® 

“ Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., p. 9. 

* Dates for the origin of the Censoral system range from 3500 B.C. in the time of the 
legendary Huang-ti (Frederick C. Wu, La nouvelle Chine et le gouvernement national [{ Paris: 
Riviere, 1929]) to as late as Ch’in times (Wu Chih-fang Chinese government and politics 
[Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934], 211; H. F. MacNair, China in revolution [University of 
Chicago Press, 1931], 145). Most writers prefer to date the roots to the time of the Chou li 
and the Li chi, the only two of the thirteen classics which mention the Censorate. 

* The Chou li (Shanghai: K’ai-ming edition), 27 says: “The Yii-shih took charge of the 
directives for the nation, cities, and the people in order to assist the prime minister. All those 
who governed received their instructions from him. He took charge of editing the records and 
he kept count of all those who took part in the government.” 

* Li chi (Shanghai: K’ai-ming edition), 40. 

* Hsieh, op. cit. p. 87. 


* Siu, op. cit., p. 10. Another function introduced during the Ch’in was that of Master of 
Ceremonies at any court function (Hsieh, op. cit., p. 88). This task was carried down through 
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With the coming of the Han dynasty (206 B.c.-a.p. 221), the office of 
the Yii-shth-ta-fu was raised to one of the Three First Ministers and com- 
prised forty-five persons.*° The duties performed by the Han Censors had 
expanded in scope. In addition to the duties already mentioned for the 
Censors, such as being present at the court to assure the continuity of 
the dynasty, they now aided the Grand Minister to govern and served as 
titular heads of all the functionaries. In later Han times, the office of the 
Yii-shth-ta-fu had shown such growth that it was subdivided into the 
Yii-shth-ch’eng, or the Censors who checked on officials throughout the 
empire, and the Chung-ch’eng, or the office of the Court Censors, who 
exercised their control functions in and among the members of the court. 

It is significant that the office of the Censor survived the disunity which 
followed the collapse of the Han, illustrating that it was already a part of 
the political tradition of the Chinese. In fact, new dynasties soon learned 
to use the office of the Censors to check on the loyalty of officials. Even in 
the turmoil of the Three Kingdoms (a.p. 221-265), the Chin (a.p. 265- 
419) and the Nan-Pei or North and South dynasties (A.p. 420-589), the 
functions of the Censorate increased in scope and importance.*! The rise 
to a position of preponderance by the Chung-ch’eng during this period 
should be noted.?* This was a natural development, for the Censors of 
this office were members of the Inner Court and became the formulators 
of imperial policy rather than mere advisors to the Emperor. However, 
the censoral function still remained the prime duty. During the Nan-Pei 
times, the Censors, and not the Emperor, were held responsible for all 
affairs, and they could be recalled if they did not denounce a guilty official. 
And even more important—it was the duty of the Censors to know 
about any malpractices by officials.** 

With the coming of the Sui dynasty (A.p. 589-618) and unity once more 
for China, the Chung-ch’eng, who had been the influential court mem- 
bers of the former dynasties, lost their power; and the office of the Yii- 





the course of the dynasties so that any new ceremonies naturally came under the control of 
the Censors. 

” Wist, op. cit., p. 12. The Three First Ministers, San-kung, were: The Prime Minister 
(Ch’eng-hsiang), The Grand Pacificator (T’ai-wei), and The Censor-General (Yii-shih-ta-fu), 
see Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Functions at this time included making remonstrances to the Emperor, examining law- 
breakers, supervising the work of functionaries, and supervising munitions and supplies 
(Ibid, p. 12). 

* Ibid, p. 11. 

* “For example, if crimes committed by functionaries were uncovered, the Chung-ch’eng 
was condemned because it had not exercised proper surveillance” (Siu, op. cit., p. 12). 
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shih-ta-fu, which had almost disappeared except as an honorific title, was 

revived. This forceful dynasty which unified China needed efficient Cen- 
sors throughout the empire to check for any signs of revolt. Thus it was 
at this time that the term Erh-mu-kuan, or Eyes and Ears Officials (the 
eyes and ears of the Sui Emperor), came into use.** 

Just as the T’ang dynasty (A.p. 618-906) set the governmental pattern 
for the following dynasties in its whole organization, so also it gave the 
Censorate the form which it was to carry down through the rest of the 
dynasties. The first real development came under the Empress Wu (A.D. 
684-705) who divided the office of the Yii-shih-ta-fu once again into two 
oroups, the tso and the yu, the left and the right. The office itself became 
known as the Yii-shih-t’ai, Court of Censors. Under the Emperor Jui- 
tsung (A.D. 710-12) came the final T’ang development of the Yii-shih-t’ai. 
[he Censorate was divided into three departments or yiian.*® The first 
division was known as the T’ai-yiian, and its duties included control, 
supervision, and denouncing of officials when necessary, and the examina- 
tion of judicial affairs. The Tien-ytian or Court Department carried on 
the original tasks of the Yii-shih of Chou times in supervising court func- 
tions and seeing that the Emperor lived up to his position. The third 
division, the Ch’a-yiian, was composed of the Censors who went out to 
various parts of the empire on their circuits. There were ten of these 
circuits or tao in T’ang times. ‘These Censors supervised provincial officials 
and kept close watch over provincial affairs.?* 

Already by T’ang times certain traditions relating to the Censorate 
had developed. All Censors were completely independent of each other; 
the Censors could denounce anyone on hearsay without being required 
to back up this denunciation with any evidence (an investigation was 

* Hsieh, op. cit., p. 88. 

* Ibid, p. 13. An attempt is made here to use the Chinese terms which were in general 
use through the dynasties. Many times from Han on the titles of the offices and the ministers 
were changed for brief periods, but certain appellations such as Yii-shih always managed to 
reappear. A good example is the term Su-cheng-t’ai which was substituted for Yii-shih-t’ai for 
a short while under the Empress Wu. The original term was soon revived. 

* Hsin T’ang shu (Shanghai: K’ai-ming edition), 3744A-—3747C. 

” The Censors of the ten tao had assistants whose functions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) investigate whether the officials are virtuous or corrupt; (2) check on population 
movement and see that financial accounts are not withheld but are properly distributed; (3) 
supervise to assure the diligence of those who are engaged in agriculture and sericulture so 
that the warehouses will be full and goods not wasted; (4) ferret out fakers and thieves who 

do no productive work, and who are harmful to others; (5) check on the moral character of the 
people so that no one takes advantage of those who are poor and unable to help themselves, 


and (6) search out the officials who rob the people by means of their power. For the complete 
text see ibid, p. 3744C. 


; 
' 
; 
: 
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then made);** and the Censorate could refuse removals ordered by the 
Emperor.”° 


During the time of the Five Dynasties (a.p. 907-960) and the Sung q 


period (A.D. 960-1279) the organization of the Censorate remained es- 
sentially the same as in the T’ang era. The term Chung-ch’eng which had 
originated in Han times was substituted for the term Yii-shih-ta-fu* 
during the Sung dynasty, but the functions were unchanged. Sung’s deca- 
dence in its later years was reflected in the Censorate where most of the 
functions were taken over by other officers of the government, so that 
toward the end of the Southern Sung the Censoral body had practically 
no power at all.*? 


However, in the north the Chin Tartars had revived the esprit primitif® 
of the Censorate and its organization as it had developed under the T’ang. 
It was this efficient system of Censoral control which the Mongol or Yiian 
dynasty (A.D. 1279-1367) took over, and so important did the Khan deem 
the work of the Censors that all were raised a rank and a half in official 
heirarchy. The T’ang organization and duties of the Censorate seemed 
remarkably well suited for the rule of China by the barbarians from the 
West. 

An important historical link and a key to the importance which the 
Chinese attached to the Censorate are found in the advice given to Kublai 
Khan by his Chinese advisor Chang Hsiung-fei. This was at the time when 
the Khan was doing all in his power to make his government conform to 
the Chinese pattern in a shrewd realization that in order for a dynasty to 
survive it was necessary to make it fit in with historical tradition. Chang’s 
words to the Khan are recorded in his biography in the Yiian dynasty 
history: “In former times there was the Censorate which served as the 


eyes and ears of the emperor. Success and failure of the government, sick- | q 


ness and suffering of the people: all these it reported to the emperor. If 
the officials were poor and their offices not well administered, they were 
controlled and impeached by the Censorate. In this manner the funda- 
mental principles were upheld and the empire ruled. The emperor ap- 


* It was in T’ang times that the expression Feng-wen fang-chih came into use. It was 
this expression, “We heard the rumor and through investigation have come to know...,” 
which became the standard introduction for all petitions submitted to the Emperor by the 
Censors (Wist, op. cit., p. 23). 

*” Siu, op. cit., p. 14. 

® Hsii wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935), 3285A. 

7 Siu, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., p. 13. 
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proved of it.3% 


The Ming dynasty (A.p. 1368-1644) established the famous Tu-ch’a- 
ytian “Court of Control,” and complete independence was obtained for 
it. The most rigorous conditions for nomination to the Censorate were 
established, and the ten circuits of the T’ang times were increased to 
thirteen.** Some titles, like the title for the Censorate in general, were 
changed: the Yii-shth-ta-fu became the Tu-yii-shih, and the Chung-ch’eng 
became the Fu tu-yii-shth. The court was increased to one hundred and 
ten Censors in all.** It is this body which was united with the Chi-shih- 
chung in the Manchu dynasty to form the Censorate as it was first studied 
by Western students.*® 

It is perhaps best here to make a brief historical survey of the Chi-shih- 
chung or Council of Petitioners from its beginning in the Ch’in dynasty.*’ 
The title Chi-shih-chung was created under the Ch’in as an honorific title 
for the relatives of the Emperor whose function it was to criticize pro- 
posals of the ministers and to eliminate ordinances which were deemed 
disadvantageous to the empire. It was this spirit of preventive surveillance 
which characterized this body throughout its development. 

Although the title and office suffered a loss of power under the Han, it 
was revived again under the Wei; and by the time of the North and South 
dynasties the Chi-shih-chung could once again oppose measures which 
were deemed contrary to the good of the empire, and many times it even 
opposed imperial decrees which were deemed undesirable. The Sui made 
the office part of the Imperial Chancellery where it could examine more 
efficiently the petitions, reports, and decrees. With the coming of the 
T’ang Dynasty the definite duties and powers of the Chi-shih-chung were 
formulated and increased. The Council of Petitioners could veto imperial 
decrees, examine and submit petitions and reports, issue statutes, receive 
complaints from those who had no other recourse, pass judgments on acts 
of officials, recall those judged to be incompetent, and review sentences.** 

The Five Dynasties continued the T’ang system for the Council of Peti- 
tioners, but the Sung brought a weakening and decadence of the office; 

* From the biography of Chang Hsiung-fei in the Yiian shih, quoted by Wist, op. cit., p. 29. 

“ Li-tai chih-kuan-piao (Shanghai: Commercial Press Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng edition, 1936), 
517. 

* In 1435 A.D., ibid. 

* Siu, op. cit., p. 16. 

* The summary of the development of the Chi-shih-chung is based on the Li-tai chih-kuan- 
piao, pp. 473-518; Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., pp. 14-16; Siu, op. cit., pp. 17-20; and Wu Chih-fang, 


op. cit., pp. 211-12. 
* Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., p. 15. 
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12 THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


and the functions were taken over by other officials. The Chin Tartar; 
restored the vigor of the Chi-shih-chung as a part of the Imperial Chancel. 
lery and put it in charge of the Men-hsia-hou-sheng, a semi-autonomous 
body outside the Chancellery, which was divided into six bureaus. 

Although the Mongol dynasty abolished the offices of the Imperial 
Chancellery and relegated the Chi-shih-chung to the position of court 
annalists, the Ming saw fit to restore the organization of the Chin times 
and to promote the functions of the Council of Petitioners to an impor- 
tance equal to that of the Yii-shih. The emphasis was still, however, on 
the preventive; and the office was divided into six k’o corresponding to 
the Six Ministries. This organization was carried on by the first Manchu 
Emperors. 


Under the Ch’ing Yung-cheng Emperor in 1723, these two bodies, the 
Yii-shih and the Chi-shih-chung, which had grown up together but com. 
pletely independent of each other, were united under the Tu-ch’a-yiian 
to constitute the Manchu’s formidable Court of Censors (see Chart II). 
The list of functions of this body has been given above. In addition, 
certain traditions relating to it had become well rooted in history by 
Ch’ing times. An ascending Emperor called for fearless petitions and 
advice from the Censors; a Censor’s name was kept secret in impeachment 
proceedings; the Censors were to command the Emperor’s deepest respect; 
the Censors enjoyed freedom of speech; and the fixed term of office for 
a Censor was three years.*® 

Thus there was a gradual development of the Censorate from earliest 
times with ever-increasing organizational efficiency and power. This gov- 
ernmental organ survived dynastic changes and internal disunity in 
China to achieve maturity of organization and function. A brief summary 
here of the place of the Censorate in the dynastic governmental organiza- 
tion, its traditional qualities, and its importance in the Chinese political 
mind will make possible a clearer understanding of how and why this 
system was carried on in the republic. 


ESTIMATE OF THE CENSORATE DURING THE DYNASTIES 


As we have seen, the importance of the Censorate in the Chinese insti- 
tutional structure goes back to the earliest times and the power of the 
Censors then to criticize the Emperor. It was by nature an institution 
apart from the Emperor; and although many times the Censors were 


® Hsieh, op. cit., p. 92. 
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CHART II* 
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, Staff 
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u 2 Assistant Secretaries cities within Peking 
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receiving reports and issuing decrees) 
e 48 Copyists 2 Censors for the 
1- (For the six sections of Imperial Clansmen 
4 the Chi-shih-chung) Tsung-shih-yii-shth \ 
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|, 
YS Censors of the Six Ministries Imperial circuit censors 
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*The total number of men of censoral Special Circuits for: 
rank was 98, consisting of presidents, vice- Kirin 
presidents, ministerial censors, and the Heilungkiang 
circuit censors, plus the two imperial Tibet 
Mongolia 


clansmen. Without these latter two the 
other 96  censoral posts were divided 
equally between the Chinese and Man- 


chus. (Material for this chart has been gathered from Hsieh Pao-chao, Government of China, 
and Li Hsiung-fei, Les censeurs sous la dynastie mandchoue.) 
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brought under the control of despots,*° they managed to maintain their © 
important position as the critics of the dynasty. So it was that the Chinese © 


in later times came to regard this body as an essential institution for the 
governing of the empire. 

The first important traditional characteristic of the Censorate then 
was its independence. It had to be independent of the Emperor and of 
other officials so that it could freely criticize the former and keep him in 
line with imperial tradition, and so that it could control the latter to 
assure a high degree of efficiency and zeal in their work. Not only were 
the Censors forbidden to hold another office, but the son or relative of an 
official of the third rank or higher could not be appointed a Censor.“! 
This high degree of independence made the Censorate practically the 
final authority in the empire. It has been seen how the Chi-shih-chung 
could even veto imperial decrees. 

Another characteristic of the Censors, as decreed by tradition, was their 
freedom, which was an enviable thing under the dynasties. The Censors 
were known as Yen-kuan or officials having freedom of speech.*? They 
could address the Emperor at any time on any subject and were not held 
responsible for their words even though later proved wrong.** The Cen- 
sors were held personally inviolable and were not responsible for their 
acts in line with their duty. Punishing a Censor required very lengthy 
explanations on the part of the Emperor to prove to the people that it 


was not done because the Censor was pursuing his duty. Putting a Censor 


to death required even more careful explanation in decrees to all the 
people if it were not to be taken as a sign of the Emperor's “unreasonable- 
ness, his indifference to advice, his absolutism, and, in short, his unworthi- 
ness to exercise the right of the ‘Heavenly decree.’ ’’*4 

In addition, it was the deep obligation of the Yii-shih to ferret out all 
malpractices in the empire and even to prevent them if possible. It has 
been noted that in Chin Tartar times, if the Censor did not fulfill this 
obligation, he was held for the punishment of the guilty person. The 
Censors had access to all papers in carrying out their job of maintaining 
the integrity and honesty of the officials throughout the empire. “The 

“ Hsieh Pao-chao believes that the degree of independence of the Censors might easily be 
a key to the extent of absolutism in the government in dynastic times (ibid, p. 88). 

“ Ibid, p. 98. 


“ Brunnert and Hagelstrom, Present day political organization of China (Shanghai: Kelly 
and Walsh, 1912), 75 ff. 

“8 In 1637, T’ai-tsung decreed, “Even if the accusation be not substantiated, no punish- 
ment shall befall the Censors.” Quoted in Hsieh, op. cit., p. 93. 
“ Ibid, p. 96. 
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ministers in the capital city and the smallest civil officer in an outlying 
province were under their [the Censors’] superintendence.’’** What added 
even more incentive was the fact that public opinion usually backed a 
courageous Censor.*® 

By maintaining the morality and traditions of the empire the Censorate 
established itself as the office which maintained the continuity of the 
Chinese government. For example, as mentioned above, the Censorate 
had the function of classifying all terminated affairs. Thus, through dynas- 
tic changes of over two thousand years this institution became a necessary 
part of any political system in China. 

Finally, there was a tradition of honesty and zeal among the Censors 
themselves. This might seem in contrast to the low rank which they held, 
but the low rank and high prestige made the office especially attractive 
to young and idealistic men who had just passed their examinations.* 
Especially was this true in Manchu times when the young and successful 
candidates had not yet been imbued with Manchu tradition. The records 
of Manchu times show hundreds of denunciations by the Censors in line 
of duty, and over sixty per cent of them were followed up with direct 
action.48 

The Censorate, by the Ch’ing dynasty, was indeed a formidable insti- 
tution, and despite the criticisms which have been offered from time to 
time *° and the fact that many Western scholars have ignored its essential 
and important part in the Chinese government,® it could not be ignored 
when the time came to lay the foundations for the republic. 


THE CONTROL YUAN UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


It was in Europe in 1905, that Dr. Sun-Yat-sen first gave voice to his 
doctrines of the “three principles of the people” and the “five-power con- 
stitution.”>! He based his separation of powers on his reading of Montes- 


“ Wist, op. cit., p. 44. 

“ Hsieh, op. cit., p. 98. 

“ Throughout most of the Ch’ing dynasty the Censors held the fifth rank, first degree 
(Cheng-wu-p’in), which was relatively low. Their prestige depended upon their function 
rather than on their rank (Li Hsiung-fei, op. cit., pp. 24-32). 

“ Ibid, pp. 123-134. 

“ Wu Chih-fang (op. cit., p. 212) criticizes the Censorate on the grounds that it derived 
its power from the Emperor and not the people, that it represented the Emperor’s interests, 
and that it could not force him to follow its advice. These are all rather legalistic points and 
seem to ignore the spirit and practice of the Censoral system as outlined above. 

* For example, H. B. Morse (The trade and administration of the Chinese empire [London: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1908], 58) devotes only one short paragraph to the Censorate. 
© Chen and Payne, Sun Yat-sen, a Portrait (New York: John Day, 1946), 69. 
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quieu in theory and on an actuality in Chinese history as far as the control 
and examination powers were concerned. This idea of a five-power gov- 
ernmental structure was not a hard one for a Chinese to reach. Both the 
Censoral system and the Examination system had functioned efficiently 
and had been separate from the Emperor during the empire days. With 
the overthrow of the Ch’ing dynasty it would not be hard to distribute to 
separate bodies the legislative, executive, and judicial power which the 
Emperor had controlled and to keep the other two bodies independent. 
It was, in fact, a natural conclusion for a Chinese to reach, especially if 
he had, like Sun Yat-sen, studied the principle of separation of powers 
in Western political theory. The disciples of Dr. Sun see the doctrine of the 
five-power constitution as “reconciling the traditional scheme of Chinese 
things with the requirements of modern self-government.’®” 

Despite the lack of logic and internal consistency which Western critics 
have noticed in Sun’s works, they are entirely unjustified in ignoring the 
idea of a five-power constitution, which was created by him from an almost 
congenital historical background. The idea that, by constant surveillance 
of the Control power over the functioning of the other four powers, no 
one of the repositories of those other four powers would be able to 
exercise power in an abusive manner or contrary to the will of the people, 
and that arbitrary government would thus be avoided, is convincing.™* 
It r ‘ist not be judged by Western concepts alone but must be related to 
the background from which it came.*4 

Sun was so convinced of the validity of his idea of a five-power con- 
stitution that he made it an integral part of his Fundamentals of national 
reconstrution, which has been regarded by his disciples as the constitution 
which he gave to China.*®* In consequence, the five-power constitution has 
been part of the program of the Nationalist party. 


5 Pp. M. A. Linebarger, The political doctrines of Sun Yat-sen (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937), 222. Direct quotations from this work are made with permission of the publisher. 

% Cheng Yen-chen, Les principaux mouvements constitutionnels en Chine de 1897 a 1935 
(Lyon: Ferreol, 1936), 66. 

% One Western-trained Chinese scholar of politics ignores his national background and 
criticizes the five-power concept on the grounds that it is contrary “to juridical logic and to 
the principles of law, not in conformity with actual legislative tendencies, the augmentation 
of powers is unnecessary, and that independence of Control is an imperfect solution” (Lain, 
op. cit., p. 17). 

® Article 19 of the Fundamentals of national reconstruction reads: “At the beginning of 
constitutional government the Central Government should complete the establishment of 
five yiian for the exercise of the five powers, the order being as follows: (1) Executive Yiian, 
(2) Legislative Yiian, (3) Judicial Yiian, (4) Examination Yiian and (5) Control Yiian” (Pan 
Wei-tang, The Chinese constitution (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1945), 
212). This work contains an excellent collection of Chinese constitutional documents. 
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After the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of 
a nominal republic in Peking in 1912, it is significant to note that the 
functions of the dynastic Censorate were carried on by the regime, even 
though Sun’s program calling for the maintenance of the Control power 
had not been adopted in Peking. The Shen-chi-ytian, or Bureau of Audit, 
and the Su-cheng-t’ing, or Administrative Supervisorate of the Administra- 
tive Tribunal, assumed the functions of the Censorate. They were, how- 
ever, subordinate to the executive and there was no co-ordination between 
them.*® 

With the formation of the Nationalist government in 1925 in Canton, 
and the adoption of the principles of Sun Yat-sen the Control Yiian 
(Ch’ien-ch’a-yiian) was established (see Chart III). It was the first of the 
five powers to be set up and was an independent organ of the Canton gov- 
ernment.®? Its powers, which were even broader then than later included 
impeaching of officials, correcting and punishing officials of all grades, 
auditing all accounts, adjudicating all administrative litigations, investi- 
gating all administrative matters, and conducting the civil service examina- 
tions.5®> However, the organization, even with such an impressive start, 
had to be abandoned during the northern drive of the Kuomintang armies, 
1926-28. 

In 1928, with the establishment of the capital at Nanking, a preparatory 
office was set up to institute laws, orders, and regulations for a Control 
Yiian which was finally organized in 1931 in anticipation of the adoption 
of a five-power constitution at the end of the period of political tutelage. 
Since its reconstitution then with the venerable Yu Yu-jen as president 
down to the present day, the Control Yiian has maintained a continuity 
of organization and function under its organic laws.*® 


The Control Yiian is organized under a Yiian President who presides 
at the Yiian meeting (see Chart IV). The Yiian itself is divided into five 
offices: the secretariat, which is in charge of all administrative matters and 
has under it such offices as that for the receipt of petitions; the advisers’ 
office; the board of legislative study; the office of the regional control com- 
missioners; and the ministry of audit.® The functions of the body have 


% Ch’ien, op. cit., p. 339. 

% Ibid, p. 338. 

% T’ang, “Five years of the Control Yiian,” Information bulletin (Council of International 
Affairs, Nanking), 2 (Nov. 11, 1936), no. 7. 

%® Information on the organic law of the Control Yiian and its various amendments and 
revisions may be found in Siu, op. cit., p. 71 ff. 

© Linebarger, The China of Chiang K’ai-shek, p. 219. 
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CHART III* 


Organization of the First “Control Yiian” and Its Place in the Government 
(Canton, August 1, 1925) 
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*Adapted from information in “The Control Yiian,” by Ch’ien Chih-shui, Chinese year book 
1936-37, and Tsui Shu-chin “Influence of the Canton-Moscow entente—II,’ Chinese social 
and political science review, 1934-35. 


already been listed. It was given additional wartime powers, but it is 
assumed that these will be dropped. 

What about the record of the Control Yiian in the republic, and has 
it lived up to the traditions of its predecessor of dynastic times? In the 
years 1931-37, the Control Yiian proposed and effected the punishment 
of over 1,500 persons. These included officials of highest rank.®? An im- 
peachment was even registered against the president of the Executive 
Yiian.** Between 1937 and 1940 there were over 500 impeachments, cen- 
sures, and propositions moved by the Control Yiian.** The Office of 
Complaints within the Yiian received and recorded over 20,000 complaints 
from the people between 1931 and 1941. The Yiian has supervised ex- 

“ “Control Yiian,” China handbook 1937-1943 (New York: Macmillan, 1943), 98. 

" Tsiang Ting-fu, “Reorganization of the National government,” The Chinese year book 
1938-39 (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1939). 

* On the impeachment of high officials including Wang Ch’ing-wei, see Siu, op. cit., pp. 

87-89, and Wu Chih-fang, op. cit., p. 216. 


“ Linebarger, The China of Chiang K’ai-shek, p. 320. 
* China handbook, 1937-1943, p. 98. 
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aminations and relief measures in times of natural disaster. Considering 
the crucial conditions in China during this period, the record has been 
an impressive one, and the zeal of the members has been admirable. It 
speaks very well for the future of the Control system in a time of political 
stability. 

CONCLUSION 


The Control Yiian of the present Chinese government has managed to 
maintain the same general character which it derived from its predecessor. 
It has remained independent: its members have not been allowed to hold 
other offices, and safeguards for their independence and security have been 
maintained. It has shown enthusiasm and zeal in its work. The new con- 
stitution of the republic of China makes the Control Yiian an even more 
independent body by providing for the independent election of delegates 
by provincial and other local assemblies. Members will be elected for a six- 
year term and will be re-eligible. The powers of the Control Yiian of the 
present provisional government are maintained and even enhanced.* The 
prestige which accrued to the Control body under the Manchu dynasty 
promises to continue. This statement is based upon the fact that the 
Control system has the longest history of any institution in the present 
Chinese government.® It is so much a part of the political heritage of 
the Chinese that it must be an essential part of any political system which 
they institute on a permanent basis. 

When Sun Yat-sen drew his plans for the future organization of the 
republic of China, he included a Censoral system on an independent basis. 
His decision was made both on the basis of his own background and of the 
importance of this institution to the political thinking of a Chinese. The 
important conclusion here, however, is that the political concept of a 
Control system as a separate and independent power in the government is 
so deeply rooted in Chinese history that it would have been carried into 
the republic whether Sun Yat-sen had advocated it or not. 

As an element which aided very greatly in the stability and continuity 
of Chinese political institutions, the Control system is eminently worth 
study by Western political scientists. It does not have to prove its efficacy 
as an independent organ of government; it did that over a thousand years 
ago. That is a part of its nature as it has existed. The Censoral system 


* See Siu, op. cit., pp. 82-84, and T’ang, op. cit. 
* New constitution, chapter 9 articles 90-106 deal with the Control organ of the govern- 


ment. 
* Hsieh, op. cit., p. 87. 
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CHART Iv* 


Present Organization of the Control Yiian 
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*Reproduced from P. M. A. Linebarger, The China of Chiang K’ai-Shek, p. 319. 





of the Chinese might even be studied by Occidental scholars with the 
end in view of including its best features in their own political institutions. 
For example, with an independent Censoral body in the United States 
the legislative bodies would not have to devote their valuable time to 
committee investigations of their own members and would be able in 
consequence to produce more carefully planned legislation. With a vigor- 
ous Control body in existence government jobs would be less open to 
criticism as nests for lazy people. 

It is hoped that time will bring a much more thorough study of the 
Control system of China with complete details of its functioning and or- 
ganization. It is but one example of the great amount of research yet to 
be done in the Orient, research which may enrich the heritage of future 
generations in the West. 
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Shen-chi-yuan 
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T’ ai-wei 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON 
JAPANESE SOCIETY 


FREDERICK §S. HULSE! 


Colgate University 





NTIL 1945, the Japanese nation had never suffered a really major 
defeat. Humiliations, actual as well as imaginary, had been im- 
posed, but never outright and final loss of a war, never invasion and 
occupation since the descent of the Yamato people themselves from the 
high plain of heaven. Her remoteness in fact, and in the calculation of 
her leaders, her unique polity under the rule of a dynasty established for 
ages eternal in the minds of her people had saved Japan on each previous 
threatening occasion. But this time there was no escape. Japan lost the 
war, and all Japanese know that she lost. Just as, at an earlier date, the 
country provided a unique laboratory for the student of social stability 
and of cultural integration—a much neglected laboratory, unfortunately— 
so, now Japan offers the opportunity for a study of society under the 
most extreme forms of stress. What have been the effects of war, of catas- 


trophically losing war, upon Japanese society? 


PREWAR JAPANESE SOCIETY 


Before trying to give an answer, it is necessary to state briefly the prin- 
ciples of the prewar social structure, of the culturally determined behavior 
patterns which upheld and expressed that structure, in a word, of Japan’s 


so-called unique polity.? 


1 The author was a member of the Civilian Morale Division of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey from October 1945 through June 1946. The months October to January were 
spent in Japan collecting information on civilian morale and attitudes during and after the 
war; the following months were spent in analysis of the data and preparation of a report there- 
on. Information was collected by means of polling a random sample of some 3,000 Japanese, 
by special interviews with selected prominent persons, and by the study of such documentary 
evidence as was available. Since the author had spent a number of years, both in Japan and 
the United States, as a student of Japanese anthropology, he took particular interest in noting 
ethnographic items and in recording aspects of behavior which might bear upon the subject 
of cultural or social change. The conclusions presented in this paper are the author’s, and 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey is not to be held responsible for any of them. 

2 It must be recognized that authorities differ, to some extent in viewpoint but even more 
in terminology, in their discussions of Japanese social structure and culture. The account given 
in the next few pages summarizes the author's ideas, deriving both from personal observation 
and from reading. In all essentials they are the same as already recorded in his paper, “A 
sketch of Japanese society,” Journal of the American Oriental society, 66 (1946), 219-29. 
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The social hierarchy is of primary importance. Devotion to one’s su- 
perior is the universal obligation; a sincere person feels no other so deeply, 
for ties of affection are dangerous. Even benevolence to inferiors may 
be suspected. This devotion, of course, is directed to individuals rather 
than to groups, castes, or classes. 

Each person belongs to a definite social class, which has a recognized 
status. Such a status implies certain functions but always includes the pri- 
vilege of directing inferiors and the duty of obeying superiors. All mem- 
bers of a given class are supposed to adhere to sharply defined behavior 
patterns in accordance with these functions. Class-determined behavior 
has dominated the actions not only of such groups as rulers, merchants, 
farmers, but also of groupings based upon principals of age, sex, and 
wealth. Each group is thus cut into several smaller strata of greater or less 
prestige. In their social relationships, how people act is determined by 
their exact place in society.® 

Throughout the Pacific world at least, there is a strongly held belief 
in the presence in certain men as well as certain objects of an automatic 
power known as mana. In a way, it may be thought of as a transferable 
fluid similar to electricity: it evokes awe, but it can be managed; it carries 

‘no connotation of moral good or evil. The concept of mana, according 
to Haring,* pervades social structure as well as other aspects of Japanese 
culture. One may by deeds demonstrate the possession of this power, and 
a hero will attract great numbers of devotees. But more commonly mana 
and the status which accompanies it are ascribed rather than achieved. 
In either case, the possession of this power is likely to be represented by 
some outward and visible sign. Thus, in old Japan, samurai carried swords 
which were felt to be repositories of the power; and persons with any 
considerable amount of mana were commonly referred to as kami, a word 
which has been commonly—but understandably— mistranslated as “God.’’® 


In a society where all social relationships are with superiors or inferiors 
rather than with equals, encounters with strangers lead to much uncer- 


* See F. S. Hulse, “Status and function as factors in the structure of organizations among 
the Japanese,” American anthropologist, 49, (1947), 154-57. 

“See D. G. Haring, “Religion, magic and morale,” Japan’s prospect (Ed. D. G. Haring, 
Cambridge, 1946), chap. 4, especially pp. 220-24. 

5 Many scholars reject the idea that the concept of mana is useful in an analysis of Japanese 
culture. It is true that they have no term in their own language to express this concept: the 
word kami refers to a person or object possessing a certain dread power, not to the power 
itself. But the existence and multiplicity of kami imply the existence of the power. For the 
sacred power of the sword, see G. B. Sansom, Japan, a short cultural history (New York, 1943), 


262-63. 
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tainty, because their hierarchical position and obligations are unknown. 
Those who do not owe loyalty to the same superior cannot be depended 
upon. Those who owe loyalty to the same superior feel mutual responsi- 
bility to him rather than to one another. In small localities, where every- 
one knows everyone else, the varied obligations of different families are 
mutually known. Co-operation for specific purposes, such as road repair, 
house building, or shrine maintenance are possible because no uncertainty 
exists, hence accommodations can be made.® Because of the loyalty pattern, 
although family unity is strong, any rebel against the ancestral kami or 
the living overlord will tend to be rejected rather than supported.’ 

Strict conformity to quite precise rules of behavior, found so helpful 
in reminding everyone constantly of their exact social status, has not 
interfered with the integration of many foreign techniques into Japanese 
life. Both magical and scientific practice require close adherence to exact 
formulae, whether in reciting a charm or mixing two chemicals, if the 
desired result is to be attained. Chinese etiquette and Occidental business 
practice have been assimilated with attention to detail, and it is thoroughly 
correct to conform to Occidental behavior patterns when in a situation 
felt to be Occidental. 

The all-pervasiveness of conventional behavior and—if one be sincere— 
attitudes is both enjoyed and felt as a frustration. It is certainly enjoyed 
as an art form, a type of acting which will be most appreciated if con- 
ducted in a really polished fashion; it is very probably enjoyed as a form 
of self-aggression.* Spectacular martyrdom, the kamikaze spirit, may be 
put down as acting, but the constant emphasis upon austerity, the neglect 
of comfort, the hypochondria which are also noticeable seem perhaps 
more like masochism. However, because of the almost complete lack of 
privacy in Japanese life, even these may attract the admiring attention of 
an audience. At the same time this lack of privacy gives the actor no 
opportunity to relax from his role. It is a strain upon the nervous system 
to attempt complete self-control at all times. Since benevolence to inferiors 
is not expected, one can discharge some of one’s aggression upon them. 
But even this will not overcome the loneliness imposed upon a person 
all of whose contacts are with inferiors and superiors. Affection may be 
sought, covertly, timidly, but one dare not give it, for fear of arousing 
his superior’s wrath. That same superior, also human despite his kami- 

*See J. F. Embree, Suye Mura, a Japanese village (Chicago, 1939), chap. 4. 


7See G. Gorer, Japanese character structure (New Haven, 1942). 
8 Ibid. 
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hood, is himself lonely, knows the weaknesses of his devotees, and con- 
sequently views their apparent devotion with some cynicism. 


In such a society the form is usually more important than the reality. 
Sincerity, the anticipation of and conformity to the leaders’ interests, is 
valued over truthfulness. Even the superior should be lied to, if the lie puts 
him at ease. During the war, for instance, false reports of local victories 
were often made, as in the case of battles as late as those of the Philippine 
sea in 1944. As might be expected, they proved costly to Japanese strategy. 
Cynically minded superiors might discount them, and doubtless did so, 
but at the same time they must have found it difficult to estimate just 
how much to discount. The results of such polite lies, however, are not 
always disastrous. At Christmas time 1945, after the surrender of Japan, 
members of the occupation forces received a ration of locally made 
whiskey, the: product of a very reputable firm. Each bottle bore the label: 
“Especially distilled for the Allied Forces of Occupation. Aged in the 
wood 5 years.” 

Despite the overthrow of landed feudalism by the Meiji restoration, the 
basic principles and weltanschauung which upheld the social structure 
already existing remained. People’s loyalties were channeled in the same 
direction as before, but, being more conscious now of foreign countries, 
they were also conscious of their own “unique polity”; and all loyalties 
were joined, eventually, beneath the throne.® The introduction of occi- 
dental scientific techniques only reinforced the mechanistic, manipulative 
view of the nature of the world and of man. Contradictory concepts, such 
as the Christian ideology of sin, prayer, and foregiveness, were simply re- 
jected as rather silly. Now that the stakes were higher, skill and determina- 
tion became even more valuable; there does seem to have been a heighten- 
ing of nervous tension during the past two generations. 

In the cities new social classes began to form, and the task of assimilat- 
ing them into the existing hierarchy was not always easy. There was little 
trouble about putting women to work in factories. Women had always 
worked, and regulations insuring that their wages should go to their 
male superiors were not difficult to devise or even to enforce. But the 
extension of the money-wage system itself was a most unsettling factor. 
Money gives the individual too much freedom of choice and permits 
one to obtain advantages not socially recognized as his own by status. 
Landlords were always careful to collect rent from tenant farmers in kind 


*E. H. Norman, Japan’s emergence as a modern state (New York, 1940), especially chap. 2. 
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but to sell for cash.’° Conforming to occidental rules of business procedure 
was obviously correct, yet often it led to unseemly results; financiers, 
traditionally despised, became so powerful as to force their way, as a class, 
to the very top of the social ladder. And, as the cities grew rapidly in size, 
vast numbers of people came to live apart from the watchful eyes of 
their relatives and fellow-villagers. Habits learned from their parents in 
rural areas usually kept them in line, but even their potential freedom 
caused distress to those above. 

The old feudal leaders and the new financial leaders, jealous though 
they might be of one another, had to unite against this tendency. A shift 
in position on the ladder is not nearly so upsetting as the collapse of the 
ladder, after all. Both official indoctrination and police repression were 
therefore intensified during the present century, and even before. Con- 
scription (the right to bear arms had previously been restricted to samurai) 
accompanied compulsory education, or, rather, compulsory instruction, 
in the 1870’s."! Insofar as possible it was intended that all Japanese should 
learn to behave like samurai. The thought control law accompanied uni- 
versal adult male suffrage fifty years later. The cynicism of Japan’s leaders 
assured them that all Japanese do not act as samurat. As traditional social 
controls broke down new ones were imposed. The only liberty lies in 
the inefficiency of the execution of the new controls. This inefficiency 
has been, in fact, considerable, as might be expected in a society wherein 
it is so often correct to lie to one’s superior. 


WARTIME ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

It is quite unnecessary to describe in this paper how Japan went to war, 
although the events leading up to the plunge, as well as the method of 
the plunge itself, were in part determined by the existing social structure 
of the country. It should be pointed out, however, that going into war 
against the United States caused a feeling of shame or guilt to very few. 
The attack upon Pearl Harbor was regarded as a skillful maneuver, and 
one which took determination, even daring. Some Japanese, knowing the 
United States far better than did the dominating forces of the nation, 
were appalled; they realized that only catastrophe could result, but they 
were very few according to the testimony received by the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. Interestingly enough, a good number of such individ- 
uals, including some whom I met in Tokyo after the war, were kept out 


”F. Utley, Japan’s feet of clay (New York, 1937), chap. 4. 
uE. O. Reischauer, Japan, past and present (New York, 1946), chap. 9, especially pp. 120 
and 127. 
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of harm’s way, away from the clutch of the kempei,™ all through the war 
by their superiors. It was deemed prudent to have persons who could be 
called pro-American kept in reserve, as a form of insurance, just in case. 
This recalls to mind the practice of great feudal families during Japan's 
medieval civil wars, many of which divided their forces, one branch fight- 
ing on each side; thus the family name and property might survive no 
matter which side won the war. 


On becoming a soldier, a man assumes the duties and the power of the 
samurai, but not before. As the war went on, this dichotomy became more 
and more pronounced. The government realized the danger of such an 
attitude, and both laws and propaganda were used to combat it. Emo- 
tional ties with those in the army were sirong, and wages offered in war 
plants were, by existing Japanese standards, high—high enough to depopu- 
late houses of prostitution in some cases. Loyalty to the throne was com- 
plete. So, as long as the army and navy advanced, there was little trouble. 
People worked in war plants and accepted smaller rations. The conflict 
of interests and duties between soldier and civilian appeared (save for 
the inevitable complaint of businessmen that the military interfered with 
customary methods of production) only in the preparation of air-raid 
defenses. The military, though insisting upon control, would not provide 
materials and gave only the most generalized instructions.? Their busi- 
ness was to win battles, not to defend civilians. The civilians, under the 
circumstances, refused to take the matter seriously. In their most agreeable 
manner, they said “Yess, yess’ and then went about their own business. 


The civilians had plenty of troubles of their own, to be sure. Even 
during the years of war with China alone, more and more restrictions had 
been put upon civilian consumption. With a much greater war to be 
waged, many restrictions became prohibitions. Electric light bulbs van- 
ished from the market, and lumber for house repairs could not be found. 
Rice was rationed, and then the ration was cut, and then beans, potatoes, 
and other inferior articles were included in the rice ration. Then the 
ration was cut again. Medical drugs became very scarce—a source of much 
distress to people who depended upon this type of therapy so much. As 


12 Kempei is sometimes translated as gendarmerie, sometimes as military police. A branch 
of the armed forces, their function was to maintain security, especially military security. The 
concept of military security, of course, enlarges during any time of strife, and the activity of 
the kempei grew apace from 1931 on. Considerable jealousy existed between them and the 
regular police as a result. 

% Factual data for the war period is derived both from verbal and documentary informa- 
tion received by the author while in Japan, and from news reports from that country. 
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year followed year, there was always less of everything; less clothing, less 
shelter, less food, and the average civilian had never had too much of 
any of these. 


The natural result was a booming black market. Long before the war 
was over, the rationing system had collapsed, not in form but in fact. 
People had to spend more and more of their time and money in the search 
for food. Farmers hoarded; city people hungered. The trains became over- 
burdened with people visiting their country cousins. The police were 
supposed to search their baggage for food, but arrangements could be 
made to avoid this. In at least one city the leader of the local chapter of 
the Fujinkai (Lady’s Aid-to-the-War-Effort Society) told me that she had 
fixed things up with the local police authorities so that each woman could 
carry in, once daily, a back-load of garden produce. Only a second trip 
would be regarded as really black market.'* When directions from ‘Tokyo 
which stress the importance of keeping women shoppers within their 
ration are so interpreted, one can see that hunger was great. One can also 
see that the duty of devotion to the overlord does not include starving 
one’s family. In theory, of course, it is absolute devotion, and in fact it 
has resulted in killing one’s family and self—as at Saipan. Apparently the 
limit is reached when the death is not spectacular. 


Repression by the authorities also increased during the war. No real 
confidence has ever been placed in the masses by their rulers; in fact, the 
suspicion of the masses seems to be far greater than necessary. Among 
some it reaches the stage of real delusion; numerous well-to-do persons 
with whom I spoke voiced the fear of a communist uprising, in the next 
breath reminding me—and perchance themselves—that all the Japanese 
were utterly devoted to the Emperor and the system which he represents. 
The fears of the cynic encourage gullibility, in contrast to the doubts of 
the skeptic. With such fears, it was natural that the kempei and thought 
police became ever more arbitrary and ruthless. Christians and those 
who knew English were constantly persecuted as a matter of course; and 
in at least one instance, at the city of Taira, in order ‘“‘to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime’’ members of a local Shinto sect who had been known 
to state, during peace time, that peace is better than war, and that all 
men are brothers, were sentenced as an object lesson to their brotherhood 
to labor in coal mines beside American prisoners-of-war. But this way 


“See F. S. Hulse, “Status and function as factors in the structure of organizations among 
the Japanese,” American anthropologist, 49, (1947), 154-57. 
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may well represent merely a wry sense of humor on the part of the local 
police chief. 

Still, the restrictions did increase enough to be very obvious to the aver- 
age man. And they were arbitrary enough to interfere with the normal 
functioning of the economy, which may be of more practical importance. 
As rapidly as new factory hands were trained, they were drafted into the 
army. Plant managers in Yamagata, Sendai, and Yokosuka all mentioned 
this to me as one of their major troubles during the war. Farmers were 
taken to cut trees or dig pine roots during planting or harvest time—and 
this when agricultural prices were high.® Landlords were intensely an- 
noyed, when, to facilitate the government collection of crops, they were 
directed to accept rent in cash rather than rice. The Chief of the Patriotic 
Agricultural Association at Mizusawa spoke of this as a “most inconven- 
ient method.’ 

In short, the pressure was really put on the entire population. Then 
the bombers came. 


EFFECTS OF THE BOMBINGS 


To pressure and worry, the bombing, especially during the last few 
months of the war, added actual physical calamities. Conflicts in interest 
which had been latent came into the open. Even the ordinary forms of 
politeness, upon which the Japanese set so much store, began to break 
down. Confidence in victory, which all but a very few had felt during 
the first three years of war, took a nose dive. Analysis of the testimony 
received by the Civilian Morale Division of the U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, shows that whereas only one-tenth of the Japanese people anti- 
cipated defeat in December 1944, nearly half expected it by June 1945; 
and at least two-thirds felt that their country could not win by the time 
of the surrender. This realization of the truth took place not only as a 
direct, immediate result of the bombing. Each bomb that burned a civ- 
ilian’s house set in motion a chain-reaction of social explosions. The fear 
of bombs to come spurred millions into action which tended to upset the 
precarious balance of the social structure. 

For instance, one-quarter of the urban population left the cities to 
take refuge with their country cousins, or, at any rate, to flee the horror 
which Japanese cities became. Stories of the horror lost nothing in the 
telling, and there were continuous complaints by local officials that 


6 Ibid. 
%* The new method, adopted for the purpose of making the rationing system easier, has had, 
in fact, a truly revolutionary effect economically. For landlords, it certainly is inconvenient. 
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evacuees brought low morale to the countryside. This complaint certainly 
was justified. In general the evacuees were women, the better-educated 
and the young. Under happier circumstances such people tended to accept 
the rosy promises of their leaders, but they were most sensitive to the 
results of bombing. Just as Japanese indoctrination and propaganda had 
persuaded them before, so American bombs persuaded them now. The 
experience of the evacuees was, however, only that of their fellow country- 
men to a heightened degree; consequently, the tales they had to tell were 
quite credible. Their departure caused other great dislocations. Many of 
them were war-workers whose labor could ill be spared. Many of them were 
wives of key employees, and there was a constant tendency for such men 
to pay long and frequent visits to their evacuated families. Absenteeism 
among those with family members in the country was much higher than 
among other workers. . 

Bomb damage and fear of bombing also caused a tremendous amount 
of absenteeism. The Japanese are fortunate in lacking the compulsive 
attitude toward work which some cultures stress.17 Reporting for work 
after a bombing, whether or not the factory was hit, appears to have been 
rare. At Sendai, for instance, where absenteeism at the largest industrial 
plant had already, during the war, risen from an average of 10 per cent 
daily to 20 per cent, over 70 per cent ceased work entirely after the one 
and only air raid on the city. Yet the plant itself was quite undamaged. 
As the manager told me: “No, the plant was not hit. We had just evacuated 
eleven autogyros to a near-by field, the day before the raid. They were 
hit!” 

Prices were high, food was hard to get. There was little profit to one’s 
family in remaining at work when the best way to get food was to seek it 
in the near-by countryside. The police visited and admonished absentees, 
but with little success. Sometimes, I was told at Taira, they even spoke of 
cutting the rations of absentees. But any efforts to keep a man at work 
served to remind him all too forcefully of the difference between his 
interests and those of his employer, a difference which his past indoc- 
trination in the peculiar beauties of Japan’s unique polity and social 
hierarchy had attempted to obscure. 

The results of bombing and consequent evacuation would undoubtedly 
have been far worse if it had not been for one aspect of that polity—the 
strength of the family system. Just as in the search for food, one could 


17 F, §. Hulse, “Technological development and personal incentive in Japan,” Southwestern 
journal of anthropology, 3 (1947), 124-29. 
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go to one’s country cousins, so, if evacuated, they were the obvious people 
with whom to take refuge. The wholesale invasion of the countryside by 
over 8,000,000 victims was highly resented by very many rural people. 
Many of their objections were well founded. As one rural schoolmaster 
said: ‘““There were fallings-out between our people and the evacuees. 
There simply wasn’t enough food for everyone, and the people felt that 
additional months complicated the situation, while the evacuees felt that 
they had as much right as anyone to eat.” 

Only the fact that over 80 per cent of evacuees found relatives with 
whom to live saved the situation from catastrophe. It was obvious, as a 
result of the questioning done by members of the U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, that neither guests nor hosts were too happy about the situation, 
but the mutual obligation of cousins to the same ancestors'® kept friction 
beneath the surface, save for a tendency on the part of the country cousins 
to lord it over their now-dependent guests. In the past, people in the 
cities had tended to feel that those in the villages were rather uncouth. 
Villagers, too, had suffered much from a lower standard of living. The 
average farm family had been sinking deeper and deeper into debt, and 
many had become dependent upon the earnings of their children in the 
cities to save them. Now farm prices were high, even the legal ones; and 
much more could be had from the black market. The rents could be paid 
in cash. So country folk felt, for the first time, a sense of superiority over 
the urban people who had come to them for help. It would have been 
foolish of them not to take advantage of their opportunity. After all, 
they too suffered; in fact, the proportion, among rural people, who thought 
that farmers suffered most in the war was greater than the proportion, 
among urban people, who thought that city folk did. 

People all over Japan became more and more conscious of their own 
troubles and of the better fortune of other classes than ever before. A 
majority of those interviewed after the war was over said that they had 
been critical of their home-front leaders, which is exactly what those lead- 
ers feared. Almost half noticed that there was less social cohesion: people 
quarreling publicly, acting with undue selfishness. More than a third 
recognized that suffering was not equal among all the people. Evacuees, 
who were, as pointed out above, a particularly sensitive group, provided 
the most interesting evidence on this score. Among them the poor were 
sensitized to inequality of suffering, the rich to social cohesion. Few of 
the rich could bring themselves to admit that their class had suffered 
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less than the poor; and this was true whether they themselves had evacuat- 
ed or had remained at home. But many of the richer class lost faith in the 
attitude of the people towards one another when they evacuated. Poor 
people, on the other hand, appear to have retained their belief, no matter 
whether they evacuated or not, in social cohesion; but many poor evacuees 
came to believe that the rich suffered less than they. Social cohesion, for 
the rich, implies recognition by others of their own superior status— 
deferential treatment by poor country cousins, for instance—and ap- 
parently they no longer received such deference, after being forced to 
evacuate. The country cousins were now at the top. No one had ever 
deferred to the poor, and whether in the city or in the country, they did 
not anticipate such treatment. What they observed was that rich evacuees 
could buy things which they themselves couldn't afford, so that their 
jealousy of the rich increased. These contrasting reactions are symptoms 
of the weakening of the social structure under the impact of evacuation. 

Under the watchful eye of the kempei there were few ways in which 
class conflict could be shown overtly in Japan. If awe of the kami cannot 
control those of lower status, the power in the swords of the samurai is 
always available. Nevertheless, a few people did begin to speak out in 
public in a most unseemly fashion as incendiary bombing became more 
intense, and as the measures taken for protection against it revealed their 
utter futility. The local police tended to turn a deaf ear to subversive 
statements by those who had just seen their families burnt to death, but 
if they could not recover their composure within a day or two, it became 
necessary to “rectify their ideas by coercive measures,” as they so nicely 
put it. Arrests for lése majesté rose to alarming numbers. But not very 
much could be done about people who were too sick to work, or who had 
fled to the country, or who became absent-minded in their business. And 
these tendencies began to grow on the people generally. 

By the summer of 1945 the extent of popular apathy was frightening. 
Everyone expressed the most loyal sentiments, not only to the police, 
but to one another. Yet nothing worth while could any longer be ac- 
complished. The most essential repairs could no longer be made. Even 
trains ran behind schedule—something previously unthinkable. According 
to numerous psychiatrists who were interviewed by the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey, the increase in psychoses during the war was negligible, 
but vast numbers showed neurotic symptoms. Women ceased to menstru- 
ate in many cases; others ran dry of milk and could no longer feed their 
babies. Tidiness declined; homes were neglected as women spent more 
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and more time searching for food. Food became an obsession. Government 
broadcasters indulged in obvious fantasies: projects to rebuild Tokyo un- 
derground, to resettle all the evacuees in Hokkaido in a month, to arm 
everyone with bamboo spears in order to resist invasion. This last item 
may have been planted by the surrender party among the bureaucrats, 
which had finally gained office under Suzuki; for many of our informants 
said that, when they heard of this government proposal, they knew sur- 
render to be close at hand and began to prepare for it. It would, indeed, 
be a typically Japanese indirect method of showing that the jig was up, 
being obviously impractical but very noble. Yet many—particularly among 
the young women—appear to have been ready to so defend themselves. 

In retrospect, it appears that the social structure of Japan, although it 
had received very severe shocks, was not yet cracking. Anyone who could 
calculate ahead, however, anyone who had high status which he wished 
to preserve at all costs, must have realized that there was only one last 
desperate expedient—surrender before invasion. The Emperor realized 
this, and so did the men around him. For weeks they worked, at first very 
secretly, to prepare the stage; and, at the correct time, in council, the 
Emperor himself spoke, commanding acceptance of the Potsdam terms. 
The War Minister committed suicide, some of his subordinates tried un- 
successfully to rescue Hirohito from himself, and in the famous broadcast, 
the voice of the Emperor himself told all the people that the war was 
over, and that Japan had lost. 


POST-SURRENDER ADJUSTMENTS 

The dilemma had been solved by another act of determination and skill 
—Japan’s unique polity had been saved. The swords of the samurai had 
been drained of their dread power, but that power had all flowed back . 
to the kami who is himself the source of power. The soldiers had failed 
in their duty to win battles, but the Emperor had saved the Japanese none- 
theless—he had given them back the lives which they owed him. And the 
people, only human after all, resigned to death but only too glad to live, 
revered him perhaps as never before. Their obligation to him, theoreti- 
cally immeasurable before,’® was now immeasurable in fact. 

As a result, when the occupation by American forces began, the recep- 
tion was entirely different from what many had expected. The people 
really were tired of war and had been told they might use their own mili- 
tary as scapegoats. They were in terror of mass attack by the conquering 
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Americans, but since this did not occur, their relief often blossomed forth 
into extravagant adulation. Those same Americans had also been prepared 
for the worst, and so they too were relieved by their astonishing reception. 
Of course, there were innumerable problems of accommodation to be 
solved—what status did the occupation forces have in the new social hier: 
archy, for instance? I may say that most of them have been more readily 
assimilated to their correct position in this structure than were many 
urban Japanese in the old days—they are tourists and are treated as such. 
Some, whose behavior does not conform to this status, have been placed 
elsewhere; but as a general rule, the Japanese have succeeded best when 
treating American soldiers like tourists. 

Meanwhile the internal rearrangement of the society continues. No 
striking alterations in behavior were apparent during the time when the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey was making its investigations. 
The greater part of Tokyo had vanished, of course, but that has happened 
before, as after the great earthquake and fire of 1923. Most of the mess 
which results from bombing had already been removed by October 1945; 
people had become tidy and neat again, their self-control appeared to 
be restored, their apathy to be vanishing. As it became possible to examine 
matters more closely, it was obvious that much of this was, in a sense, 
somnambulism. Most individuals were still in a daze, their correct be- 
havior was largely the result of ingrained habits being reasserted now that 
the awful tension of the summer had passed. Much activity was random 
or misdirected. In clearing away debris, tidy piles in one place were moved 
‘to another place near by, just as tidy but just as much in the way. The 
tendency to regard orders as automatically self-executing had increased, 
but in reality bureaucratic efficiency had all but collapsed with the burn- 
ing of records, the loss of a unifying purpose for collective activity, and 
the scattering of minor officials throughout the provinces. The restoration 
of courtesy had not been accompanied by a renewal of consideration— 
both families and individuals had become more self-centered than ever. 

Of course this social atomization was to be expected. Organizations had 
been disintegrated physically as well as psychically by bombing. Mutual 
dependence was simply not safe. If you did not go to the country for 
food, you starved: trains were incredibly packed by food-seekers. If you 
did not collect debris wherever you could to build yourself a shack, you 
slept in the open: police (who in the past had kept careful records of the 
location and activities of everyone) had lost all track of people’s addresses. 
If you did not lay hands on and sell or barter what you could, you had no 
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livelihood: most large-scale industry had gone up in smoke. But the in- 
teresting thing is that almost everyone still had the vitality to carry on: 
beggars remained amazingly scarce. There was no abjectness towards the 
conquerors: Japan had never lost a war, but all Japanese are used to being 
given orders, and they accept them agreeably. Perhaps, as I found it 
phrased in a Japanese novel, ““They took confidence in the fact that they 
could not help themselves.’ 

The power and prestige of the samurai had clearly passed to America 
and particularly became concentrated in the person of Makasa Gensui, 
General MacArthur. In a sense he is a new Shogun; certainly many people 
render him the deference and the gifts which are due a very mighty feudal 
lord. One of our most revealing encounters in this connection came at 
New Year’s 1946. A farmer’s wife whose name had been picked by lot as 
an informant for the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey appeared for her 
interview with her husband, who carried a huge box full of the most 
valued of the family’s possessions, as her gift to the general for New Year's. 
Nor were we alone in receiving such presents—the Supreme Commander 
received thousands of them. ‘ 

But in another way his position is quite different. The Shogun of feudal 
days stood between the Emperor and the people and did his utmost to 
prevent access by anyone else to the throne. The Supreme Commander 
stands outside the social hierarchy and does not attempt such interven- 
tion. The Shogun, and later the government under the constitution, acted 
in the name of the sovereign; MacArthur makes it very plain in all his 
directives that he is giving orders to the imperial government, which they 
must execute. And his representatives are in a position to interfere with 
administration all the way down the line. At first the direction was largely, 
in fact, confined to the topmost levels of the bureaucracy, but, as time 
goes on, this would appear to be less true. Such directness is really un- 
precedented in Japan; and it has, also, the quality of providing an alter- 
native line of appeal for a dissatisfied individual.”° Should this advantage 
be exploited by those who have cause to dissent, it can shake the founda- 
tions out from under the social hierarchy. 

During the first few months of the American occupation this advantage 
was not, to my knowledge, or to the knowledge of those whom I question- 
ed, often exploited. The social fabric retained, or had perhaps regained, 


*” A direct appeal to the top, over the heads of intermediate officialdom, was always possible 
in Japan. But it involved giving up one’s life, which discouraged appellants considerably. See 
R. Benedict, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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much of its stability. The technique by which surrender was accomplished 
was a first step in this direction, for those who have profited most from 
Japan’s unique polity are quite sophisticated in manipulating it. The 
extensive and rather successful entertainment of American officers was 
a second step. The following-up of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey's 
morale polls by other polls, undertaken by the Japanese, which questioned 
the same people, was a minor precaution which came to our attention. And 
of course the anticipated growth of Russian-American tension has been 
exploited from the beginning by many Japanese. In Tokyo, Sendai, Yok- 
osuka, and Mizusawa property-owning individuals spoke to me of the 
wickedness of the Russians. In Tokyo and Sendai they added that Japan 
would gladly be our ally against them. But quite possibly none of these 
maneuvers were really necessary. People of lower status in Japan are so 
unused to the concept of appeal from their superiors, and so convinced— 
quite justly—of the necessity of being agreeable to them (although not 
always obedient), and so reluctant—again with reason—to stand out against 
them, and to support any leadership which might spring from within their 
own class, that only a few, and they as individuals, realized that they had 
an opportunity. Heroes may attract devotees, but they are rare. 

As time went on, some organized groups, such as the communists, do 
seem to have attempted to take greater advantage of the dual line of au- 
thority in the country. They were not, however—at least in most cases— 
groups which were attempting to promote ideas, or to represent interests, 
in which the occupation forces placed much confidence. As a rule, local 
government officials were the first persons to come in contact with any 
Americans who arrived in a city, town, or village. And, quite naturally, 
they did their best to be friendly, to see to it that no contacts existed be- 
tween the visitors and any dissatisfied individuals, and to explain the 
local situation to their own advantage. Certainly this was true in most 
places visited by teams of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. 

Entertainments were given in most cities and towns, by officials, to the 
visitors. We were told who the correct people to interview were. Guides, 
at times, simply couldn’t find individuals whom we ourselves had selected. 
This was not the result of an elaborate plot—it was just the operation of 
the prudence which bureaucracy practices for its own protection. It was 
assisted, furthermore, by the complete absence of our concept of public 
opinion on the part of the Japanese. The village mayor of Anetai, when 
asked about what people thought of government actions as they applied 
locally, said at first: “I was told by my supervisors what to tell them to 
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think.” Only after being pressed did he add, quite simply, “Why, they 
thought what I was instructed to tell them to think.” Lest this seem 
simply an official point of view, it should be pointed out that quite a few 
of our informants—picked by lot from among the general population— 
simply could not believe that anyone would care for their personal opin- 
ions. Some obediently submitted to interview but gave answers to nothing 
at all. Several women sent their husbands or brothers in their stead. One 
passed on her invitation to a richer cousin. ‘The substitutes were as aston- 
ished as the selectees at our insistence upon talking with those on our own 
list. If the group thinks a given thought, the highest ranking member 
should express it, after all. 

This was quite apparent from the results of the first postwar elections 
in the spring of 1946. The electoral law was, and for some time had been, 
so devised that, from each constituency, more members were returned 
than any single voter may vote for. Thus, in a five-member constituency, 
one voted for only three names. If political parties are organized on a 
strong nationwide basis, this results in a type of proportional representa- 
tion. What actually happened, in many instances, was that individuals of 
high status, or groups representing a local interest, selected dependable 
bureaucrats or persons of well-known family connections, who might or 
might not affiliate with a “party.” In any case, since several were to be 
elected, an unseemly man-against-man contest was avoided. As a result, 
those connected with the most outspoken local groups win; their names 
are before the public, voters are reminded of their obligations and im- 
pressed by the reputation of the candidate or his overlord. The big names 
get the votes. This was the case before the war, and it was the case in 1946, 
perhaps more than ever with woman suffrage in effect. By 1947, the Social 
Democratic party had become rather well organized—as Japanese parties 
go—and the two conservative groups, the Progressives and the Democrats, 
combined to “reform’’ the election law, in order to reduce its proportional 
representation features. Man-against-man contests are unseemly as be- 
tween gentlemen but apparently are quite correct when waged against 
upstarts. Affairs of state are too important, too dangerous, for ordinary 
folk to deal with. So, despite defeat and occupation, the ruling groups of 
old still run the show, from the top down. 

The internal conflicts which began to show during the war, however, 
have not been stilled. The way of appeal is still open, and a skillful and 
determined man might exploit the situation to revise the structure of 
Japanese society quite drastically. Farmers, for instance, are still in an 
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unusually advantageous position. With inflation growing daily worse, they 
have food for sale, and more and more they have been hoarding it. Ten- 
ants still pay rent in cash, despite the wails of their landlords. They have 
always been agreeable rather than obedient—government schools have 
not succeeded in indoctrinating country people so well as city people, 
since the techniques used were adapted for the cities. And farmers have 
always known their status—a definite one, though lowly. As a consequence, 
they were, by many, thought to need indoctrination less, being less exposed 
to temptation. As an example of this lack of indoctrination I cite the fact 
that over twice as big a proportion of rural people than urban told the U. 
S. Strategic Bombing Survey interviewers that the Emperor should be 
deposed.*! Furthermore, there aren’t so many policemen in the country, 
and a man who has known his neighbors since childhood can more safely 
predict their reactions and so feels more at ease with them. And there 
is a tendency, very likely unconscious but clearly to be seen by an outsider, 
for each locality to give its own interpretation of national rules, nor is 
this tendency new.” 

It may quite validly be objected that, in politics at least, the rural areas 
remain strongholds of conservatism in Japan. The most recent elections 
bear this out. Their conservatism is, however, that of an era even older 
than that of the attempts at indoctrination by the makers of prewar Japan. 
The greater number of farmers retain, very strongly, their established, 
feudal loyalties, their acceptance of the political leadership of men of 
higher status, even when there are economic issues, such as the method of 
paying rents, which may separate them. Thus they may be only too pleased 
to take advantage of every government measure which obviously makes 
life easier but continue to vote for local candidates who are opposed to 
such measures. This phenomenon is by no means purely Japanese. 


Farmers are not the only self-reliant group. Crafstmen, with the develop- 
ment of modern machinery, might be expected to disappear, and this has 
been to some extent true. But, due to the decentralized nature of many 
industrial processes in Japan,** there are many more people of some mech- 
anical skill or, more often, ingenuity and persistence, than one might 
expect. The destruction wrought by bombing has forced self-reliance upon 
many, and their activity extends not only to commerce and trade but also 


“In both cases, of course, the proportion was very small indeed. 

=F. S. Hulse, “Status and function as factors inthe structure of organizations among the 
Japanese,” American anthropologist, 49 (1947), 154-57. 

*M. S. Farley “Pyamy factories,” Far Eastern survey, (1937), no. 6. 
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to production. Many streets in Tokyo, during the winter of 1945-46, 
became lined with petty tradesmen selling minor consumer goods which 
they or their families had fashioned out of war surplus materials. In 
smaller towns, we found such activities as the repair of electric light bulbs. 
It was noticed that informants drawn from this class of craftsmen, whether 
the craft were old or new, expressed a considerably more independent 
viewpoint concerning the government and were more willing to criticize 
leaders, than other individuals.” Both at Yamagata and Sendai, I was told 
by informants that “artisans felt it unreasonable that they should go to 
work in factories.” No more than to farmers did it occur to them that they 
should take political action, but they thought that those whose place it was 
to engage in politics ought to conduct affairs in a more successful manner, 
and they expressed less reverence for those of higher status. 


Both of these groups are apparently secure in their minds because they 
are able to produce goods, and because they know their place. The vast 
numbers of footloose people—women, refugees, and young unskilled 
workers, the returned soldiers—are at the other extreme: Most cling to 
the verbal symbols associated with Japan’s unique polity, expressing unan- 
imous devotion to the Emperor, incredulity at defeat, belief of Japan’s 
spiritual strength,” little criticism of anything, and utter bewilderment 
about the future. Some have become bitter, never at the Emperor, of 
course, but at his advisors, particularly the military, and most specifically 
Tojo. He is the scapegoat. Democracy, they declaim, must replace militar- 
ism, but just what this implies it proved very difficult to make out. One 
mayor, entertaining me at lunch, spoke of his hatred of the military, his 
admiration for Lincoln, and his devotion to the democratic ideals of 
America. Meanwhile the chief of the city rationing bureau served us as 
butler, bowing and sucking in his breath politely as the mayor snapped 
out peremptory orders. Perhaps democracy means following the instruc- 
tions of General MacArthur. The outgiving, boisterous efficiency, and 
ease of American soldiers have aroused the admiration of the young, and 
of numerous more sophisticated adults, but I have no evidence that the 
Japanese consider these qualities to be either the cause or the effect of 
democratic practices. 

There was still, during the first few months after the surrender, con- 


* F. S. Hulse, “Technological development and personal incentive in Japan,” Southwestern 
journal of anthropology, 3 (1947), 124-29. 

* About one-tenth of the women, but no man, spoke of the Kamikaze corps as Japan's 
greatest strength during the war. 
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siderable dread of the police. Although in all the places which we visited 
the police claimed to be the protectors of the people, especially from the 
kempei, it was quite obvious that the average Japanese was just plain 
scared of them, and wanted to have nothing to do with them. In reaching 
those who had been, by lot, selected for interview, we found that using 
guides from the rationing office, or from the local community clubs (tonari 
gumi), brought much better results than when the police were depended 
upon. Contact with the police rendered individuals incoherent in many 
cases, and, at best, evasive. Assurance that their answers would remain 
confidential were clearly unconvincing to anyone who saw us depending 
upon the police. The more neighborly approach of community or ration- 
ing officials did not intimidate even the old ladies or young girls. Such 
informants as these, although amazed at our interest in their opinions, 
were at any rate not terrorized. The more recent introduction of new 
members into the police and the reformation of their haughty attitude 
are reputed to have altered this popular feeling, so that many people 
now take advantage of police leniency. If this be true, it is only a natural 
result of a reversal of positions in the hierarchy, of the same nature as that 
which took place during the war when city people had to flee for refuge 
to their country cousins. 

Since women, in wartime Japan, were forced into much more active 
participation in the economic and even the political life of the country 
than had previously been the case, one may wonder whether they also may 
take advantage of the altered situation. Very little evidence that this would 
happen came to my attention. The pre-existing pattern of relationships 
in Japan placed individual women beneath individual men, rather than 
one sex on a higher plane than the other—this is quite in accord with the 
general principles of social hierarchy as expressed in the opening para- 
graphs of this article. And nothing which has happened during or since 
the war is of such a nature as to alter this personal loyalty of wife to hus- 
band or daughter to father. Women, in the absence of men, have fre- 
quently deputized for them—during the war at least 10 per cent of tonari 
gumi heads in Sendai were women. Just as in Texas Mrs. Ferguson re- 
placed her husband as governor after his impeachment, so, in Japan 
since the surrender, wives of politicians banned from office have been 
elected in their stead. Some leaders of the Fujinkai, as at Mizusawa for 
instance, were individuals who, because of personality as well as because of 
social position, were real leaders. In every place which we visited we saw 
women of higher status directing, with authority, the activities of men of 
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lower position. This is nothing new. Nor are women in industry an in- 
novation, as pointed out above. Deferential treatment by American sol- 
diers, however, may have an effect. Being deferred to by a person who has 
power is a new experience and one which in some cases terrified the recip- 
ients, simply because it was such unheard of behavior. Both at Taira and 
Yokosuka maids at the inns where we stayed spoke of their worry for the 
future. We were spoiling them, it seemed—how could they train them- 
selves to be good wives under such circumstances? 

Of one thing we may be sure: just as the Japanese have assimilated both 
Chinese and Occidental techniques into their culture without disintegrat- 
ing the sense of values which they had before, and without disrupting their 
social structure, so now they are making a supreme and by no means 
wholly unconscious effort to fit into the same pattern the new ideas which 
defeat and occupation have brought. Even among the dispossessed there 
seems to be little hysteria or revivalism. No ghost dance religion, such as ex- 
cited the Plains Indians to a frenzy against the white man during the 1890's, 
is required to restore the Japanese’ faith in themselves. On the contrary, 
ritualism, acceptance, adaptability still rule. One high official, a practicing 
Episcopalian of long standing, told me that to him as a Japanese the Holy 
Trinity meant: God the Father = the line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal; God the Son = the reigning Emperor; God the Holy Ghost = 
the spirit of unity between Emperors and people. 

This interpretation expresses both the craving of the Japanese to fit 
Western ideas into their own pattern of culture and the sort of pattern 
into which their own culture had been fitted. It is a culture which has 
absorbed the forms of other religions, while retaining its own weltan- 
schauung: why not Christianity, too??® Talks with various Buddhist ec- 
clesiastics and government officials in Japan left me with the feeling that 
the former had been broken to the will of the latter just as much as had 
any other individuals, even in their thinking about the place and function 
of religion in society. There seems to have been remarkably little de- 
pendence upon religious consolations for one’s worries, and few congre- 
gations increased, or even reported, greater temple attendance, during 
the war. A Nichiren priest at Yokosuka expressed astonishment and even 
worry at the idea that Buddhism might comfort the anxious. “No, we 
never interfered in politics in any way,” he stated. His functions were to 
conduct the correct funeral and commemorative services for the dead. 


*It is perhaps not out of place to mention that the Premier of Japan, at the time of 
writing, is a Chrisitan. 
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On the other hand, a school principal, two local Fujinkai leaders, and a 
Zen priest agreed that indoctrination in the sincere observance of the 
correct forms had been inadequate in prewar and wartime Japan. That 
was the country’s weakness. So we see, still, the value placed upon the 
proper way of doing things. Some lessons are learned easily, but most of 
them require not only skill but patience. To be weak is human, but the 
good Japanese will bear his sufferings—not always stoically, not always 
silently, but with willingness to learn from them. They have been through 
a fiery, indeed a disastrous, course of instruction. They do not yet know 
what the lesson which they have been studying is supposed to teach. Before 
the war Japan’s leaders were convinced that they had absorbed all that 
the West had to offer. This was a mistake—a very costly one. So now again 
they are our pupils, and we are their teachers. They did not learn their 
lesson, and they are ashamed. But, if they are sincere, they hope we 
will teach them; and with skill and determination, they can learn and 


they will. 
The question is, “What lesson?”’ 
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NTIL June 26, 1946, the inhabitants of the State of North Borneo 

could claim the distinction of being the only population in the 
world still subject to chartered company rule. On that date an area of 
nearly 30,000 square miles inhabited by over 300,000 people ceased to 
be governed by the British North Borneo Chartered Company and be- 
came a British Crown Colony. Not only was the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company the last of the chartered companies to survive, but it 
was distinct in character from its predecessors. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe within the limits of available information the unique 
political and economic pattern developed by the Company in North 
Borneo. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF GOVERNMENT 


The charter. The legal inception of the State of North Borneo dates 
from the British order in council of August 26, 1881, which approved 


the draft of a charter to the British North Borneo Company. However, 
as the preamble of the charter indicates, the Crown was merely confirming 
title to land over which sovereignty had already been granted in 1877 
and 1878 by the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu to Alfred Dent and his asso- 
ciates, later organized as the British North Borneo Chartered Company.? 

In their treaty of December 29, 1877, with the Sultan of Brunei, Dent 
and his associates had received title to three adjoining territories in return 
for an annual payment of 12,000 Straits dollars to the Sultan, his heirs 
or successors. In consideration for these annual payments, the Sultan of 
Brunei appointed Dent and his associates or successors (i.e., the British 
North Borneo Company) as Maharajah of Sabah (North Borneo) and 


1Great Britain, Accounts and papers, LXXXI, 1882 (C. $108), “Papers relating to the af- 
fairs of Sulu and Borneo and to the grant of a charter of incorporation to the British North 
Borneo Company,” part I, Correspondence respecting the claims of Spain, p. 191. 

* Britain’s confirmation of this grant was immediately challenged by Spain and the Nether- 
lands, which both insisted that they had valid claims to this area. Britain countered these 
assertions by emphasizing her own rights. The treaty of 1761 between the East India Company 
and the Sultan of Sulu had given the British wide trading rights (article VI), extraterritorial 
jurisdiction (article II), and the right to purchase and develop land (articles I and V). These 
rights had been reaffirmed by a treaty in 1849, and similar rights had been granted in a treaty 
in 1845 with the Sultan of Brunei (ibid., pp. 205-17). 
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Rajah of Gaya and Sandakan, “with power of life and death over the in- 
habitants, with all the absolute rights of property vested in the Sultan 
over the soil of the country, and the right to dispose of the same, as well as 
the rights over the production of the country. .. with the rights of making 
laws, coining money, creating an army and navy, levying customs. . .and 
other dues and taxes on the inhabitants....’’ On the same day a treaty 
was made with the Pangeran Tumongong (chief minister) of Brunei 
whereby two small additional provinces which had been his private 
property were transferred to Dent and his associates or successors “to hold 
for their own exclusive and absolute uses and purposes” in consideration 
for which the Pangeran Tumongong and his heirs were to be paid Sts. 
$3,000 yearly, and it was further promised to “protect the Pangeran Tu- 
mongong with kindness.’’* For the sum of Sts. $5,000 annually the Sultan 
of Sulu signed a treaty on January 22, 1878, granting Dent and his asso- 
ciates title to his claims over territories in North Borneo, the same wide 
power accompanying the grant as was the case in the treaty with the 
Sultan of Brunei.* 

The charter empowered the British North Borneo Company to acquire 
full benefit of these grants of territory and bound it to fulfill the promise 
of payment made to the grantors. In addition, the Crown turned Labuan 
island’ over to the Company for purposes of administration. However, 
the Crown imposed certain restrictions upon the exercise of the wide 
powers which the local Sultans claimed to have had authority to transfer 
to the Company. In some cases the ultimate right to exercise powers was 
reserved to the Crown. Thus, the chartered authority of the Company, 
though very extensive, was somewhat less than the almost unlimited 
powers bestowed by the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu. 

The Company was authorized by the charter to improve, develop, and 
cultivate any lands in the areas granted and to acquire additional tracts 
if desired. It was further authorized to settle any such territories, to pro- 
mote immigration, to grant any lands therein for terms or in perpetuity, 
to grant mining and timber concessions, to farm out for revenue purposes 
rights for sale of spirits, tobacco, opium, salt, and other commodities, 
to acquire and hold personal property, to deal in merchandise, and the 
produce of the Company’s territories, ‘to carry on any lawful commerce, 
trade or dealing whatever in connection of any of the objects of the Com- 

* [bid., pp. 192-94. 

‘ Ibid., p. 194. 

5 Labuan, a small island at the mouth of Brunei bay, important because of coal mines and 


its use as a coaling station, had become a Crown Colony in 1848. It was administered by the 
Company until 1905 at which time its administration was transferred to the Straits Settlements. 
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pany,” and to act as agent in North Borneo for any company, body, or 
person. Finally, it was given blanket authority ‘to do all lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the exercise or enjoyment of the authorities 
and powers of the Company” as expressed in the charter.® 

The Company was, however, by the terms of the charter prohibited 
from setting up or granting monopolies of trade, and customs duties might 
be levied for revenue purposes only.’ Foreigners, whether European, 
Chinese, or others, were prohibited from owning slaves, and the Com- 
pany “to the best of its power” was to “discourage and, as far as prac- 
ticable, abolish by degrees” slavery among the indigenous inhabitants. 
The Company was bound not to interfere with the religion of the in- 
habitants, and in its administration of justice it was to exercise careful 
regard for their customs and laws, especially as regarded property rights.® 

The important remaining sections of the charter bore upon the Crown’s 
power of control over certain aspects of the administration of North 
Borneo. The nonalienation principle was explicit; there could be no 
transfer of territory without the consent of the British Secretary of State. 
Should a dispute arise between the Company and the Sultans of Brunei 
or Sulu, it was to be submitted to the decision of the Secretary of State.® 
However, the most important power of control by the Crown over North 
Borneo’s foreign relations was found in section 6, which stated: “If at 
any time our Secretary of State thinks fit to dissent from or object to any 
of the dealings of the Company with any foreign Power, and to make 
to the Company any suggestion founded on that dissent or objection, the 
Company shall act in accordance therewith.” Appointment of the Com- 
pany’s principal representative in Borneo was subject to approval by 
the Secretary of State.1° The Crown, also, reserved the right to establish 
extraterritorial jurisdiction in North Borneo by order in council with 
the expense of maintenance of courthouses and payment of judicial offi- 
cers to be met by the Company." Should the Secretary of State object 
to the exercise by the Company of any authority or power on the ground 
of there being adverse claim to such authority or power, the Company 
was to defer to his objection.'* Finally and most important, by right of 
blanket powers reserved to the Secretary of State, the Crown’s power of 


*Sections 1, 2, and 15 of the charter, ibid., pp. 196-98. 
*Section 17, ibid., p. 198. 

® Sections 7, 8, 9, ibid., pp. 196-97. 

*Sections 4, 5, ibid., p. 196. 

Section 13, ibid., p. 197. 

™ Section 11, ibid., p. 197. 
Section 16, ibid., p. 198. 
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control over internal affairs was rendered as complete as it was over ex- 
ternal affairs. 

Section 10 of the charter stated: 

If at any time our Secretary of State thinks fit to dissent from or object to 
any part of the proceedings or system of the Company relative to the people 
of Borneo, or to the inhabitants thereof, in respect of slavery or religion or the 
administration of justice or other matter, and to make to the Company any sug- 
gestion founded on that dissent or objection, the Company shall act in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Despite these extensive powers of the Crown for intervention in the 
internal administration of the state, it was from the very first clearly 
understood that sovereignty lay with the Company and not with the 
British Crown."® 

British North Borneo was not formally proclaimed a protected state 
until the agreement of 1888.1 Nevertheless, from the foregoing analysis, 
it would be reasonable to conclude that the terms of the charter of 1881 
had already given the Crown the right to assume the powers of control 
over foreign relations requisite for such a status. 

The agreement of 1888 between Great Britain and North Borneo 
formally created the protected state status of the latter. In effect, a status 
already de facto was thereby rendered de jure. Though no pledge of 
British protection occurs in the charter, Britain had actually assumed the 
role of protector with the beginning of North Borneo’s chartered status 
in 1881. The best proof of this is found in the active efforts of British 
diplomacy in the years preceding the agreement in 1888 in championing 
the Company’s claims against those of Spain and the Netherlands. 

By this agreement the Crown was not bound to refrain from interven- 
tion in the state’s internal affairs as some writers have indicated. Article 
II of the agreement specifically stated that “such protection shall confer 
no right on her Majesty’s Government to interfere with the internal ad- 
ministration of the State further than is provided herein or by the Charter 
of the Company.”’* The italicized qualifying phrase is of paramount 
importance for, as we have already seen, the charter gave the Crown 
very considerable powers to interfere with the state’s internal administra- 
tion. 


%8 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 16 (1884-85), 294-95. 

“Great Britain, Accounts and papers, LXXIII, 1888 (C. 5617),“Papers relating to North 
Borneo,” p. 4. 

% Great Britain, Accounts and papers, LXXXI, 1882 (C. 3108), pp. 125-205; Great Britain, 
Accounts and papers, LXXXI, 1882 (C. 3109), part II, Correspondence respecting the claims 
of Holland, esp. pp. 24-26, 41-48. 

%*Great Britain, Accounts and papers, LXXIII, 1888(C. 5617), p. 4. Italics mine. 
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That the wide powers available to the Crown for intervention in North 
Borneo’s internal administration were never exercised was apparently 
due to indifference on the part of the Colonial Office rather than because 
of perfection of administration on the part of the Company. Public 
opinion in Britain was little concerned with what went on in the north- 
east corner of Borneo. On the one occasion when a section of it did be- 
come aroused over alleged abuses by the Company, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was content to dismiss the complaints on the grounds 
that the President of the Company’s Court of Directors had assured him 
that they were unfounded."* 


ADMINISTRATION 


Final political control of the State of North Borneo lay with the Com- 
pany’s Court of Directors in London, subject only as we have seen to a 
potential review by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 
general, the Court of Directors delegated its authority to a Governor 
who resided at Sandakan, capital of North Borneo, and who was advised 
by a Legislative Council. Ordinances were ordinarily enacted by the 
Governor with the advice of this Council, but the Court of Directors 
reserved the right to repeal or amend ordinances and to enact them directly 
itself if it so wished.1® 

The Legislative Council, created in 1912, had nine official and five 
unofficial members, all of whom held office for three years. Official mem- 
bers included the Governor, the Government Secretary, the Chief Justice, 
the Commandant, the Residents of the East and West Coasts, the Financial 
Controller, the Principal Medical Officer, and one other person designated 


This occurred in 1919 and 1920 when the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protective Society 
pressed allegations against the Company to the Colonial Office, charging ill-treatment of 
natives and Chinese coolie labor, debt-slavery, and seizure of native lands without adequate 
compensation. The Colonial Office, was, however, content to base its judgment as to the 
validity of these claims on the report of the President of the Company’s Court of Directors 
who, regardless of the facts, was not likely to report unfavorably on the actions of his own 
organization. Upon the basis of this report the Secretary of State replied to the Society that 
the evidence which they adduced in their allegations would not justify the Crown’s inter- 
ference in the Company’s administration of North Borneo (Great Britain, Accounts and 
Papers, XXXIII, 1920 [Cmd. 1060], “Correspondence on the subject of allegation against the 
administration of the British North Borneo Company,” pp. 3-25). 

%*G.N. (government notification) 281 of 1912, sections 3-5, State of North Borneo, Ordin- 
ances and rules of the State of North Borneo, 1881-1936 (Revised ed., Sandakan, 1937). 
NOTE. Unless otherwise stated, all ordinances, rules, and government notifications (G.N.) 
cited in this paper may be found in this official compilation, where they are listed in chronolo- 
gical order. All those referred to have been checked against the Official gazette of the State 
of North Borneo through 1939 and unless so indicated were found to remain unchanged. Sub- 
sequent issues of the Gazette not being available, it was impossible to check against the years 
1940 and 1941. 
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by the Governor. Unofficial members included one representative each 
from the East and West Coast planting communities, cne from the “Euro- 
pean and Mercantile’ community, and two representatives of the Chinese 
community. Unofficial members were nominated by the communities 
which they represented subject to the approval of the Governor and ulti- 
mately the Court of Directors.’® It was the function of this Council to 
“place before the Governor the views of the various sections of the Com- 
munity in connection with proposed or existing legislation, and to assist 
him when necessary in considering new legislation for submission to the 
Court of Directors... .”*° 

In practice, the nature of the Council’s membership precluded any 
dispute between it and the Governor. However, on a purely legal basis 
the latter’s power could not be challenged by the Council, for the Gov- 
ernor could refuse assent to any proposal of the Council unless he was 
over-ruled by the Court of Directors.”! 

For the purposes of administration the state’s 29,500 square miles of 
territory were divided into four residencies”? until shortly before the 
war when these were apparently consolidated, leaving only two: the East 
Coast and West Coast residencies.** The residencies were subdivided into 
a total of nineteen districts each with a Government Station under the 
charge of a British District Officer or, in certain cases, of Asiatic officials 
known as Deputy Assistant District Officers.24 In 1939, two Chinese were 
appointed to the latter position.?> However, by far the largest part of the 
important civil service officers were British, who numbered in all about 
sixty.2° In communities inhabited by natives and “‘Asiatics other than 
natives,” indirect rule through Chiefs and Headmen was the practice. 
Chiefs were appointed by the Governor and the Village Headmen by 
District Officers with the approval of the Resident. Apart from exercising 
extensive powers relative to the judicial system, to be discussed shortly, 
those native Chiefs and Headmen played important administrative roles. 
Aside from their responsibility for maintenance of order in their territory 


® Ibid., sections 2, 7; “The Legislative Council ordinance, 1912” (ordinance 1 of 1912), 
section 3. 

”“The Legislative Council ordinance, 1912,” section 3. 

1G.N. 281 of 1912, section 6. 

# British North Borneo (Chartered) Company, Handbook of the State of North Borneo 
(London, 1934), 45 (This was the last Handbook issued.) The four residencies were Sandakan, 
West Coast, Interior, and Tuwau. 

*“Britain’s newest colony in the Far East,” The Crown colonist (Sept., 1946), 629. 

* Handbook, p. 45. 

* State of North Borneo, Official gazette (April 4, 1939), Notification nos. 125, 126. 


* Handbook, p. 43. 
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or village, it was their duty “generally to assist all Government Officers 
in the execution of their duties,” “to aid in the collection of revenue and 
moneys due to the Government as and when required by the District 
Officers” (this undoubtedly refers to land-use fees and the head tax of 
Sts. $1 due the government annually from all adult male natives and 
“other Asiatics”), “to furnish transport for the purpose of facilitating 
movements of Government Officers or for the transport of Government 
stores....’27 In addition, Chiefs and Headmen acted in their own ter- 
ritory as the government’s land agents with the power “‘to allot unoccupied 
land for house building or cultivation up to such limits and on such con- 
ditions as the District Officers with the sanction of his Resident . . .” might 
direct.”® 

The Chinese population in North Borneo constituted by far the largest 
nonindigenous element, amounting to almost 18 per cent of the total 
population in 1931, while in urban areas it invariably formed the ma- 
jority.2® Their number and distribution, combined with their economic 
importance and the government's consequent desire to encourage Chinese 
immigration, created special problems of administration. In addition to 
allocating two out of the five unofficial seats on the Legislative Council 
to the Chinese, a Government Secretariat for Chinese Affairs was created 
to give advice and assistance to Chinese. At Sandakan and Jesselton, the 
two largest towns, Chinese Advisory Boards sat regularly during the year. 
Matters affecting the Chinese community were referred to them and 
their opinions submitted to the government. In addition, in Sandakan, 
where the Chinese numbered 10,962 out of a total population of 13,723, 
a Chinese Assistant Officer was employed as interpreter and as advisor 
on matters affecting Chinese custom.® 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
Prior to 1938, the Indian penal, civil, and criminal procedure codes 
along with the Indian evidence and contract acts formed the entire basis 
of the legal system insofar as they were “applicable to the circumstances 
of the Territory.”*! With the adoption of the civil law ordinance of 1938, 
however, civil law came to be based upon “the common law of England 


““The village administration ordinance, 1913” (ordinance 5 of 1913), sections 2, 9; “The 
poll tax ordinance, 1902” (ordinance 9 of 1902). 

*“The village administration ordinance, 1913,” section 11. 

*® Handbook, p. 46. The last regular census, that of 1931, gave a total population of 270,000 
of which nearly 48,000 were Chinese. 

State of North Borneo, Administration report, 1938 (Sandakan: Government Printing 
Office, 1939), 31; Handbook, pp. 38, 39, 46. 

™ Proclamation of 1881, Handbook, p. 130. 
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and the rules of equity as administered in England.”*? The Governor 
was President of the High Court, which also comprised the Chief Justice 
and such other Sessions Judges as might be added by the Governor upon 
approval of the Court of Directors.** Right of appeal from the High 
Court to the British Privy Council lay (1) with cases involving more than 
£500, or (2) at the discretion of the High Court if in its opinion the ques- 
tion involved was of sufficient general or public importance, or (3) “in 
pursuance of special leave to appeal” granted by the Crown “upon a 
petition in that behalf presented by the intending applicant.’’*4 

Cost of administering the judicial system was greatly reduced by making 
wide use of native courts as the principal component of the base of the 
judicial hierarchy. These courts were made up of all Chiefs within a 
district and such Headmen as were chosen by the Resident. Their jurisdic- 
tion extended to “the hearing and adjudication of all actions arising 
exclusively from the breach of laws and customs (religious, sexual, or 
general) of the natives of the District....” Jurisdiction was specifically 
limited to cases in which both parties were Asiatics.*° Native courts were 
empowered to award fines and imprisonment of a maximum of Sts. $25 
or one month. However, all their proceedings were subject to scrutiny 
by the District Officer, to whom appeals could be made. From him appeal 
was allowed to the Resident and finally to the Governor.** It should be 
noted, however, that the cost of appeal was Sts. $2 to the District Officer, 
Sts. $5 to the Resident, and Sts. $25 to the Governor.** 

The administration of criminal justice in the native areas was greatly 
simplified by a system rather far removed from Anglo-Saxon legal concepts, 
namely, of collective responsibility. In the case of criminal offenses within 
the immediate neighborhood of any village, its residents were deemed to 
have committed the offense unless they could prove that they were 
“ignorant of the offence or had no opportunity of preventing it or arrest- 
ing the offender” or had “given information to a Magistrate or Police 
Officer and used all reasonable means to bring the offender to justice.” 
In addition, any Chief or Headman was empowered ‘“‘to search for, ar- 


* Administration report, 1938, p. 18. 

* Handbook, p. 43. 

*“The procedure ordinance, 1914” (ordinance 18 of 1914). 

*%“The village administration ordinance, 1913,” section 10 (II). In Moslem areas the Iman 
or Kadi of the district was deemed to be a Chief for the purposes of this ordinance. 

% Ibid; State of North Borneo, Official gazette (Sandakan, 1937), ‘““The native administration 
ordinance, 1937” (ordinance 2 of 1937), sections 18, 20 (This supplemented but did not super- 
sede the 1913 ordinance). 

7 G.N. 112 of 1917. The Straits dollar on the average equaled approximately 50 per cent 
of the U. S. dollar. 
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rest, and investigate the case of any person accused of any non-compound- 
able offense and to forward him in custody to the District Officer. . .’’** 


GENERAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


The economic role played by the British North Borneo Company dif- 
fered significantly from that of the other great chartered companies such 
as the earlier East India Company and the recent Royal Niger (1886-1900) 
and British South African (1889-1923) Companies. Though by the terms 
of its charter the Company could hold no trade monopoly it was granted 
extensive rights for carrying on trade and engaging in the direct economic 
development of the country. However, almost nothing was done in this 
direction, trade and economic development being left almost entirely to 
private capital.®® It was in this respect that the North Borneo Company 
was unique in comparison with the other companies.*® In general, the 
Company’s policy as to the economic development of the country remained 
the same as it was during its early years when its first governor, W. H. 
Treacher wrote: 


...though entitled to do so by the Royal Charter the Company has elected 
to engage neither in trade nor in planting, deeming that this desire to attract 
capital and population to their territory will be best advanced by their leaving 
the field entirely open to others, for otherwise there would always have been 
the suspicion that rival traders and planters were handicapped in the race 
with a Company which has the making and the administration of law and 
the imposition of taxation in its hands....I presume that the source from 
which shareholders are to be recouped is the surplus revenues which a wisely 
administered Government would ensure, by judiciously fostering colonization, 
principally by the Chinese, by the sale of vast acerages of “waste” or Govern- 
ment lands, by customs duties and the “farming out” of the exclusive right 
to sell opium, spirits, tobacco, etc., and by other means of raising revenue in 
vogue in the Eastern Colonies of the Crown. In fact, the sum invested by the 
shareholders is to be considered in the light of a loan to the Company-—its 
public debit—to be repaid with interest as the resources of the country are 
developed.*t 

* “The village administration ordinance, 1913,” sections 4, 11. 

*® There were only two important exceptions to this. The first was the North Borneo State 
Rubber Company in which the Chartered Company held the controlling interest. Its original 
capitalization of £150,000 was reduced to £62,500 in 1931 (Handbook, p. 5). The second excep- 
tion was the government’s monopoly of opium sales (“The opium and chandu ordinance, 
1927 [ordinance 4 of 1927]). 

“ Despite the antimonopoly provisions in its charter, the Royal Niger Company obtained 
a virtual monopoly of external trade in its area. It was the complaints of rival British and 
foreign traders that were in large measure responsible for the abrogation of its charter (Lord 
Hailey, An African survey, a study of problems arising in Africa south of the Sahara [London: 


Oxford University Press, 1938], 1397-98). 
“W.H. Treacher, British Borneo (Singapore, 1891), 128-29. 
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Thus the Company realized its income by virtue of its control of the 
North Borneo government. Profits came from the excess of government 
income over expenditures. Budgetary surplus meant Company profit. 
To understand the pattern of North Borneo’s government it is essential] 
to appreciate this fact. For governmental policies were apparently dom- 
inated by this consideration. Indeed, our understanding of the remain- 
ing aspects of North Borneo’s government will be facilitated if we first 
consider the general structure of its economy and particularly the eco- 
nomic policy followed by the company. 

The more adequately financed economic undertakings the government 
could attract, the larger would be its income. Thus, a maximum long-run 
budgetary surplus was not to be achieved merely by minimum yearly ex- 
penditures, but by spending government income where it counted most. 
This was to be done not necessarily in terms of the whole population’s 
welfare but primarily in terms of creating material conditions calculated 
to attract investors from outside such as railroads, port facilities, and an 
efficient and dependable supply of labor. Thus the Company’s directors 
found it expedient to earmark a sizable part of government revenue for 
capital investment. Despite the fact that it was necessary to meet pay- 
ments on the Company’s 5-per-cent first mortgage debentures the amount 
available for capital investment was considerable. Thus for the period 
1915-38 alone capital investments by the North Borneo government 
totaled Sts. $12,568,771.*? In the early years of the Company’s develop- 
ment of North Borneo the government’s capital investments were in 
general larger, especially in relation to its total revenue, than they have 
been following the middle of the third decade of this century after such 
basic requirements as railroads, harbor facilities, and a telegraph system 
had been built.4* Undoubtedly the Company’s decision to keep capital 
expenditures low despite a considerable increase in revenue was the 
principal reason for its ability to pay relatively high dividends in recent 
years; 4 per cent was paid 1937-394 and 5 per cent, the highest dividend 
in the Company’s history, was paid in 1940.*5 From the statistics available 
it is difficult to judge just what was the prewar financial position of the 
Company. Its authorized capital stood at £2,000,000 and it had issued 5 


“ Administration report, 1938, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

“ Royal Institute of International Affairs, Problems of post-war settlement in the Far East, 
E—Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei, Interim report (mimeographed) (London: Chatham House, 
1942), 5. Dividends of 234 per cent and 114 per cent were paid in 1923 and 1928 respectively. 
No dividends were paid in 1924-27 and 1929-36 (ibid.). 

“Sir Neil Malcolm, “North Borneo, past and future,” United empire (Sept—Oct., 1944), 165. 
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per cent first mortgage debentures amounting to £1,154,000. Its £1 shares 
ranged from 7 to 9.75 shillings.*® 

The chief sources of the state’s revenue were from customs and excise 
taxes, the sale of government land and timber rights, and the government 
opium monopoly.*? 

In 1938 revenues as expressed in Straits dollars** came from the follow- 
ing sources.*® 


Land revenue Sts. $§ 341,156 
Forest revenue 204,615 
Licenses 38,246 
Customs 1,370,222 
Excise 413,611 
Municipal 117,346 
Posts & telegraphs 117,090 
Railways 224,876 
Rent ex. land 85,036 
Other heads 254,082 
Reimbursements 83,155 


Sts. $3,249,435 


Unfortunately, there are few available details of expenditures. A partial 
breakdown of regular expenditures for 1938 showed the following:*° 


Personal emoluments Sts. $ 990,313 
Other charges 528,913 
Public works: 
(I) Upkeep of works and buildings 67,394 
(II) Upkeep of roads, streets and bridges 90,240 
Railways 149,328 
Miscellaneous 35,185 


Sts. $1,861,373 
In addition, capital expenditures in 1938 amounted to Sts. $226,244, 
divided as follows:** 


Works and buildings Sts. $ 75,247 
Roads, streets, and bridges 114,250 
4,273 


“Royal Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., p. 5. 

“The sale of opium except on medical certificate was to have been abolished in 1950 
(Malcolm, op. cit., p. 165). 

“* The Straits, or Singapore, dollar, equaled on the average approximately 50 per cent of a 
U. S. dollar. The State of North Borneo issued its own treasury notes and coinage, the unit 
of currency being the Straits dollar. 

* Administration report, 1938, p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 

® Tbid., p. 4. 
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House and office furniture 
Railways 

Instruments 

Sandakan water works 


Total capital expenditures $ 226,244 
Totai of all government expenditures: ........000000000s Sts. $2,087,617 


Thus in 1938 there was a net surplus of revenue over total expenditure of 
Sts. $1,161,818—sufficient to pay the Company’s stockholders a dividend 
of 4 per cent. 


BALANCE OF TRADE AND GENERAL ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


The colonial character of North Borneo’s economy was reflected by 
its balance of trade, which since 1905 consistently showed a large excess 
of exports over imports. During the years 1934-38 average yearly exports 
topped imports by Sts. $4,774,938, exports averaging Sts. $10,423,001 per 
year and imports only Sts. $5,668,063.5? 

The chief imports and exports in 1938 were:58 

Imports Value (Sts. $) Exports Value (Sts. $) 
Rice 1,145,285 4,737,701 
Provisions 701,738 Timber 2,177,178 
Textiles & apparel 667,831 Dried salt fish 507,787 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes 455,003 Tobacco 459,196 
Ironware & metalware.... 430,349 406,834 


Sundries 352,775 Cutch (sago) 271,374 
263,247 


These import figures take on more meaning when considered in rela- 
tion to the character of the population. The last census, that of 1931, 
showed a total population for North Borneo of 270,000. Of this number, 
206,444 were classified as natives of Borneo, 47,799 as Chinese, 9,854 
natives of Netherlands East Indies, 1,298 natives of India and Ceylon, 
953 Malays, 450 Japanese, 236 Eurasians, and only 340 Europeans.®4 

Of the 133,000 acres planted to rubber at the end of 1940, 74,000 were 
on estates (mostly British but partly Chinese), and 59,000 acres were grown 
by natives.®> Logging and sawmills were largely in British and to a lesser 

® Administration report, 1938, pp. 11, 33. 

® Ibid., p. 11. 

% Handbook, p. 38; British Information Services (ID. 605), British territories in Borneo, 
1945, p. 4. Population was estimated at 304,000 in 1959 (ibid., p. 2) and at 67,062 in 1890 
(Administration report, 1938, p. 33). 

%®U. S. Department of Commerce, Report on the British North Borneo rubber industry 


(Singapore, July 16, 1946), prepared by E. G. Holt, Rubber Adviser (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, [1946]), 1. 
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extent in Chinese hands. The fishing industry was in Chinese and Japanese 
hands, while the rapidly growing hemp industry was almost completely 
controlled by the latter.5¢ 

In general the economic structure of North Borneo was not dissimilar 
to that of most other Southeast Asian countries. Enterprise requiring 
relatively large outlays of capital—estate agriculture and lumbering in 
particular—were chiefly in the hands of Europeans, with a few wealthy 
Chinese also participating. Some of the labor for these undertakings was 
indigenous, but the greater part of it was performed by Chinese and Java- 
nese imported specifically for such work. The Chinese constituted by far 
the majority of the commercial and artisan sections of the community, 
while the majority of the natives pursued a subsistence agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


All land other than native lands was held on lease from the govern- 
ment. Leases were for 999 years in the case of country land and 99 years 
for town land and were subject to annual rent and cultivation clauses. 
Surface rights only were conveyed by these leases, all subsoil wealth re- 
maining the property of the government. Terms varied with the amount 
of land and the use to which it was put. Lease of agricultural land by 
small holders could be had on better terms than was the case for large 
holders, the most favorable terms of all being granted those who grew rice 
and pepper.5? The following schedule indicates the terms for lease of 
country land to be used for agricultural purposes (expressed in Sts. $):°S 

Peasant Proprietor Company 
Terms Terms Terms 
(15 acres or less) (16-100 acres) (over 100 acres) 
Premium 0 per acre $1-$3 per acre $1-$3 per acre 
Rent for first 6 yrs. 10¢ annually 10¢ annually 50¢ annually 
Rent for next 4 years 50¢ annually 50¢ annually $2 annually 


Rent for next 5 years $2 annually $2 annually $3 annually 
Rent thereafter $3 annually $3 annually $3 annually 

The government’s desire to reduce the heavy import of rice led it to 
provide especially favorable terms for those who cultivated it. Such per- 
sons were granted “peasant terms” regardless of whether the area of land 
cultivated exceeded 15 acres. After the tenth year rebates of rent were 
granted whereby the rental was maintained at Sts. $0.50 per acre so long 

% Administration report, 1938, p. 11; “Britain’s newest colony in the Far East,” The crown 
colonist (Sept. 1946), 629. 

“The land ordinance, 1930” (ordinance 9 of 1930). 


Ibid. In: 1938, land rent revenues yielded the government Sts.$352,842 (Administration 
report, 1938, p. 28. 
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as rice was Cultivated. Similar terms were granted for every acre planted 
with pepper, and an additional half acre was allowed the same favorable 
terms whether planted with pepper or not.5® To encourage the immigra- 
tion of Chinese agriculturists, especially with the object of increasing 
rice production, the Government granted free passage from Hong Kong 
to North Borneo to the relatives or friends of any Chinese landholder 
within the State. The government’s policies for encouragement of rice 
cultivation resulted in its increasing importance as a major crop. By 1938, 
the area planted in rice was 90,195 acres, second only to the area planted 
in rubber, 126,640 acres. 

As in other areas of Southeast Asia, the impossibility of obtaining credit 
on reasonable terms was apparently one of the peasant’s greatest prob- 
lems. Legislation designed to fix maximum interest rates was apparently 
as far as the government went to meet this need. Its ability to control 
the ubiquitous Chinese money-lender through such laws was not likely 
to have been greater than that of other Southeast Asian governments. 
Even so, the maximum legal interest rate of 10 per cent per month on 
loans of Sts. $1 or less, and 7 per cent per month on loans of Sts. $10 or 
less was not reduced until 1939 when the maximum legal rate of such 
sums was made 4 per cent per month. 

Unavailability of reasonable credit terms was reflected in the fact that, 
in 1938, 16 per cent of all landowners were in arrears on payment of 
rents to the government, despite the fact that 1937 had been a ‘“‘boom”’ 
year.** The criticalness of this situation was emphasized by the fact that 
Government collectors were authorized to attach and seize any movable 
property of defaulters including their crops and sell them at public auction 
in order to recover arrears of rent. If this action failed to produce enough 
to recover the full amount in arrears, the land itself was then disposed 
of at auction. 


® Handbook, p. 92. 
© Administration report, 1938, p. $2. Free passage arrivals numbered 493 in 1937 and 345 
in 1938. However, in 1928, when the labor supply was less adequate, a total of 1,187 Chinese 
entered the state under the free-passage system at a total cost to the government of Sts.$22,105 
(State of North Borneo, Administration report, 1928 [Sandakan: Government Printing Office, 
1929], 22). 

“© Administration report, 1938, p. 4. This was an increase of almost 20,000 acres over 1928 
(Administration report 1928, p. 6). An acreage of 53,029 acres was planted in coconuts, 14,023 
in sago, 4,812 in Manila hemp, and 416 in tobacco, in 1938. 

® Ordinance 8 of 1915, “The pawnbrokers ordinance, 1915,” schedule, section 8; Official 
gazette, April 4, 1939. 

© Administration report, 1938, p. 28. 

“The land ordinance, 1930 (ordinance 9 of 1930), sect. 135-39. See Official gazette, May 18, 


1939. 
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Natives were able to acquire land on the same basis as others, but in 
addition had rights to certain lands originally left them by the govern- 
ment.® Customary tenure conferred upon native holders of such land 
“a permanent heritable and transferable right of use and occupancy” 
subject to certain conditions. These included the obligation actually to 
work the land, and “the liability to give his labor free, when required by 
the Collector or Native Chief or Headman, for the performance of such 
works and duties for the benefit of himself and neighboring land holders 
as may be prescribed.”’®* Among these works of common benefit were “the 
repair of dams and water courses; the clearing of rivers, streams and water 
courses,” and “‘any other work which the Native Chief or Headman may, 
with the approval of the District Officer impose as being of common 
benefit.”®? Rivers rather than roads being the principal means of trans- 
portation in most of North Borneo, it is not hard to understand this rather 
unconventional use of corvée labor. In the whole of North Borneo there 
existed in 1938 only 232 miles of road and 127 miles of railroad. 


Finally it should be noted that the government’s desire to protect the 
country’s valuable timber resources brought about legislation imposing a 
severe restraint upon those natives who had traditionally practiced ladang 
cultivation—a shifting, slash-and-burn agriculture. Ladang cultivators 


were obliged to pay a fee of between Sts. $0.50 and Sts. $3 annually for 
every acre cultivated, and if the trees cut were over six years old the 
cultivators were subjected to a fine of Sts. $25 for every acre or part thereof 
so felled.® 


LABOR AND IMMIGRATION POLICY 


W. H. Treacher, the state’s first governor, declared in 1891: 
Experience in the Straits Settlements, the Malay Peninsula and Sarawak has 
shewn that the people to cause rapid financial progress in Malayan countries 
are the hard-working, money-loving Chinese, and these are the peoples whom 
the Company should lay themselves out to attract to Borneo. ...Once get them 
to voluntarily migrate and the financial success of the Company would, in my 
opinion, be secured.7° 
Treacher’s views have dominated the country’s labor and immigration 


* All the land which was not claimed or to which the claim had been rejected by the 
government was held to beegovernment property. “The land ordinance, 1930,” (ordinance 9 
of 1930), section 84. 

* Tbid., section 66. 

“G.N. 505 of 1930, section 5. 

* Administration report, 1938, p. 16. 

*“The ladang ordinance, 1913,” (ordinance 6 of 1913), articles 5, 6. 

™ Treacher, op. cit., p. 148. 
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policy from his time down to the present. The character and ability of 
most native labor has remained unsuited to efficient development of a 
predominantly plantation economy. The success of economic enterprises 
in the state has been largely dependent upon outside sources of labor— 
chiefly Chinese and, to a lesser extent, Javanese. 

From 1924 through 1930 an average of 6,928 Chinese, 6,810 Javanese, 
and 3,866 natives were employed annually out of an average total of 17,606 
laborers working in those enterprises employing twenty or more laborers.” 
Most of these Javanese had been recruited under the permit of the Neth- 
erlands Indies government for three-year terms. Since this contract was 
last renewed in 1930," it is not surprising that by 1933 the proportion 
of Javanese labor to the rest had sharply dropped. In that year out of 
8,695 laborers employed in the 46 enterprises using more than 20 laborers, 
3,368 were Chinese, 3,345 were natives, and only 1,982 Javanese. Approxi- 
mately the same proportions continued from 1933 to 1938 regardless of 
economic fluctuation. Thus in 1937, a relatively prosperous year, out of 
18,480 laborers (16,142 males and 2,338 females) in the sixty-two enter- 
prises of the same class, 8,688 were natives, 7,302 Chinese, and 2,490 
Javanese.7* With a slight economic recession in 1938, the numbers for 
the fifty mine enterprises then in this category were 6,326 natives, 6,222 
Chinese, and 2,314 Javanese."* 

No difficulty was encountered in attracting Chinese immigrants for 
the labor force. In 1937 a total of 7,912 Chinese arrived, most of whom 
were laborers. Obviously, this rate of immigration was more than labor 
requirements necessitated. Thus in 1938 the minimum sum required to 
be in the possession of immigrant Asiatic aliens was raised from Sts. $10 
to Sts. $70 for each adult and from Sts. $3 to Sts. $10 for each dependent 
minor. Even so the number of Chinese immigrants arriving in 1938 totaled 
3,342.76 

A mounting apprehensiveness over the continuing heavy tide of Chinese 
immigration was reflected in increasingly broad powers for deportation 


™ Computed from figures appearing in Administration report, 1928, p. 20, and Administra- 
tion report, 1930, p. 23. The figures for natives in these years included a few Malays from out- 
side North Borneo. 

™ At least not up until 1939, though the government was apparently anticipating use of 
Javanese contract labor under agreement with the N.E.I. government again in the future. 
See “Javanese immigrant labour regulations, 1939,” G.N. 368, Offitial gazette, Oct. 4, 1939. 

%State of North Borneo, Administration report, 1937 (Sandakan: Government Printing 
Office, 1938), 30. Out of the 46 enterprises employing 20 or more laborers in 1933, 36 were 
devoted to estate agriculture and 5 to timber cutting (State of North Borneo, Annual report, 
1933 [Sandakan, 1934], 32). 

™ Administration report, 1938, p. 30. 
* Ibid., p. 32. “Chinese immigrants” included Chinese from both China and Singapore. 
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granted to government labor officials.** The 1937 amendment to the 
labour ordinance allowed for deportation of an immigrant laborer and 
his dependents on any of the following grounds: 

a. the state of his health; 

b. that the work which he is required to do is unsuited to his capacity; 

c. that he has been unjustly treated by his employer; 

d. umemployment, owing to circumstances over which he has no control; 

e. that he has been discharged by his employer for economic reasons; 

f. for any other sufficient reason.”7 


In addition the law stated that “those foreign born who because of 
physical or mental impairment or being destitute” were unable to show 
that they were “in possession of or in a position immediately to obtain 
the means of decently supporting” themselves and their dependents were 
“subject to deportation to port of original embarkation by a Magistrate.’’”* 
To escape the charge of being “destitute” each adult European or Ameri- 
can was required to possess Sts. $500 and Sts. $200 for each dependent. 
The respective sums for adult Eurasions were Sts. $150 and $50, and 
for Asiatics Sts. $70 and $10." Since naturalization was open only to 
persons having lived five years in North Borneo a large portion of the 
Chinese population was subject to deportation under this law.*° 
Indentured labor was abolished in North Borneo in 1933, probably as in 
Netherlands India because it was no longer necessary in order to main- 
tain a satisfactory labor supply. Beginning in 1936, the state passed a large 
amount of labor legislation which, for a colonial economy, was in many 
respects relatively progressive, though it is, of course, difficult to know 
how far it was actually put into practice. This legislation authorized the 
government to set minimum wages for laborers. Employer-operated or 
controlled stores were outlawed, and the price of rice sold to laborers 
was set at 9 cents (about 414 cents U. S.) per kati. All laborers were en- 
titled to free medical care and hospitalization during the full period of 
their illness, the cost to be paid by the employer. In the case of immigrant 
laborers, their dependents were entitled to the same care. Minimum 
6 Aside from the officer known as Protector of Labour, all Residents and District Officers 


as well as those Assistant District Officers so appointed by a Resident were made exofficio 
Assistant Protectors of Labour (G.N. 353 of 1936). 

™ Official gazette, 1937, notification no. 303, “The labour (amendment) ordinance, 1937,” 
section 77. 

“The decrepit and destitute aliens ordinance, 1915,” (ordinance 1 of 1915). 

™G.N. 182 of 1932; Administration report, 1938, p. 32. 

® “The naturalisation ordinance, 1931” (ordinance 1 of 1931); G.N. 34 of 1932. In 1938, 116 
“destitute” were repatriated—81 to Hongkong, 20 to Malaya, and 15 to Java. Seventy three 
of this number were repatriated at the expense of the government’s pauper fund (Administra- 


tion report, 1938, p. 31). 
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equipment was prescribed for employers’ hospitals and periodic inspec- 
tion of them by government officials provided. A maximum nine-hour 
day was established, with the employer obliged to pay time-and-a-half for 
overtime. Employers were required to provide minimum housing and 
sanitary facilities which were also subject to government inspection. 
Families were not to be separated without their consent, and a husband 
and a wife’s contract had to be determined together. No laborer could 
be held liable for advances made to him exceeding Sts. $5, and the in- 
debtedness of any immigrant laborer was deemed to be abated by 25 per 
cent for each calendar month (20 days of labor) during which he worked 
at the place of employment for which he was recruited.*! 

Despite the above provisions, the laborer was in a very weak position, 
vis-a-vis his employer. He was authorized to complain against ill-treat- 
ment by his employer to the local Magistrate or Protector of Labor. How- 
ever, the law held that should one of these officers “deem the complaint 
to be malicious or vexatious he may fine the complainant any sum not 
exceeding ten dollars, the same to be recoverable as an advance.’ *? The law 
also stated that “any employer on sufficient grounds and when satisfied 
that an offense has been or is about to be committed may personally 
or by deputy cause any labourer in his employ to be arrested without 
warrant within his own premises or in any public place and thereupon 
cause him to be taken without delay before the nearest magistrate.’’®* 

With regard to those parts of the 1936 labor legislation providing 
medical care, hospitalization, and sanitary facilities, it cannot be claimed 
that sickness and death-rate statistics for 1937 and 1938 encourage one 
to believe that these provisions had been immediately and completely put 
into practice. 


SICKNESS AND DEATH RATE IN PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT** 





Year Sick rate per cent Death rate per mille 
1934 1.61 14.20 
1935 1.4] 14.80 
1936 3.25 10.94 
1937 1.49 18.92 
1938 2.67 19.78 


"“The labour ordinance, 1936” (ordinance 1 of 1936); G.N. 353 of 1936; Official gazette, 
1937, notification no. 303, “The labour (amendment) ordinance, 1937.” 

*“The labour ordinance, 1936” (ordinance 1 of 1936), section 46. 

% Tbid., section 51. 

% Administration report, 1938, p. 30. These figures are based on the average labor force 
strength as calculated from the quarterly labor returns. It is, of course, possible that these 
were abnormal years. 
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The absence of organized labor in North Borneo may well have been 
ascribable to the following two reasons: (1) the weak bargaining position 
of local labor in the face of constant pressure from outside sources of 
labor, always ready to come in,and take its place, and the fact that local 
labor had no control over the government's immigration policy; (2) 
existing legislation made the forming of labor unions extremely difficult. 
All societies of ten or more persons, unless specifically exempted, were 
required to register with the Governor. The latter could refuse to register 
any organization which in his opinion was “likely to be used for unlawful 
purposes or for purposes prejudicial to the peace, good order or welfare 
of the State.” If it was felt that any registered or exempted society was 
being used for such purposes, the government could order it to be dis- 
solved. Moreover, Magistrates had “complete power of search of installa- 
tions or persons belonging to either Registered or un-registered so- 
cieties.’’85 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


In addition to hospitals maintained by a number of estates, there were 
five government civil hospitals and seven sick-rest-houses, the latter of 
temporary construction. Any person without means might obtain admis- 
sion to a government hospital on order from the local administrative 


officer. In addition, thirteen outstation dispensaries were maintained by 
the government under the charge of locally trained native or Chinese 
dressers who travelled extensively in their respective districts. As late as 
1938, however, two entire districts, Kinabatangan and Marudu Bay, were 
without such medical service—though a dispensary was under construction 
in the former.®* Vaccination and quarantine legislation was enforced, and 
hook-worm was being greatly reduced following the 1921 campaign insti- 
tuted by the Rockefeller Foundation.®* The death rate in 1938 for North 
Borneo was 28.3 per mille.®® 

Though there was a strong desire on the part of the native population 
for increased education facilities,®® only Sts. $32,568 was spent by the gov- 
ernment in 1938 on education. This sum was considerably under 2 per cent 
of all government expenditures, which totaled Sts. $2,087,617.° This 
government expenditure on education went largely to supporting eighteen 


*“The societies ordinance, 1915” (ordinance 7 of 1915). 

% Administration report, 1938, p. 21. 

* British Information Services (ID. 605), British territories in Borneo, 1945, p. 4. 
*® Administration report, 1938, p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 24; The Crown colonist (Sept. 26, 1946), 629. 

® Administration report, 1938, pp. 26, 3, 4. 
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Malay vernacular primary schools and one Chinese school. In 1938 the 
total number of students registered in the government schools was 1,347 
(average daily attendance 1,274) for the eighteen Malay vernacular schools 
and sixty nine for one government Chinese school. 

Sts. $7,800 of the government’s expenditures on education went as 
grants-in-aid to mission schools. These schools totaled 49 and constituted 
the most important part of the educational system for the non-Chinese 
community. They enrolled a total of 3,720 pupils and had an average 
daily attendance of 3,282. In addition there were 72 unaided schools 
with 3,776 pupils. Most of these were Chinese schools supported by the 
Chinese community. The total enrollment for all of North Borneo’s 
schools in 1938 was thus 8,912. Apparently educational facilities were 
almost exclusively devoted to a very basic form of primary education, 
no secondary education being available outside of the Chinese schools and 
one or two of the mission schools. _ 

Though the government did little to support the educational system 
it did not hesitate to exercise considerable control over it in the form 
of censorship of what was taught. The Governor was empowered to “make 
rules providing for the prohibition in schools of the use of any book the 
use of which appears undesirable to him.”®! For a breach of such rules 
the supervisor or teacher of a schoo} could be fined up to Sts. $250 or 
given six months’ imprisonment.®? This interference may have been 
largely limited to the Chinese schools, but with them it was very severe. 
In 1935, alone, the government black-listed over 100 Chinese school 
books.®*? 
POST-WAR CONDITIONS AND THE END OF COMPANY RULE 


North Borneo is reported to have been one of the most completely 
devastated of all the areas overrun by the Japanese. Nearly every im- 
portant town was demolished, largely by Allied bombings. In addition, 
almost all industrial equipment, lighters, launches, and native craft were 
destroyed.®* In fact, the material condition of the country is described 
as having reverted to that at the beginning of chartered rule. Its inhabi- 


"“The school book ordinance, 1931” (ordinance 4 of 1931), section 2. 

 Tbid., section 3. 

8 Official gazette, 1935, notification no. 340. See also notification 41 and 90 (1934), 34 (1933), 
and 331 (1932). 

Apparently all of these books were printed in China, mostly in Shanghai. It is difficult 
to ascertain from their titles alone whether or not the “dangerous thoughts” they contained 
were of a purely nationalistic character, or whether they might have tended to upset the 
social and economic status quo in North Borneo. 

™ The times (London), July 16, 1946; Washington post (A.P.), Nov. 3, 1946; W. A. Casterton 
Smelt, “The State of North Borneo,” Asiatic review (Jan. 1947), 83. 
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tants suffered greatly. In October 1943 they organized an unsuccessful 
rebellion in the West Coast residency which was suppressed with great 
savagery by the Japanese, some 3,000 to 4,000 Chinese and natives losing 
their lives. 

In the face of these conditions and the uncertain future of natural 
rubber, the chief prop of North Borneo’s economy, the Company's de- 
cision to sell its sovereign rights and assets to the British Crown is not 
hard to understand. Perhaps the decision is even more easily understood 
when one considers that the Company’s directors expect to get more than 
£2,100,000 from the sale. This was the top figure which the Colonial 
Office was prepared to recommend to the British Cabinet. It would have 
been sufficient to pay off the Company’s debenture debt and all other 
liabilities and in addition pay stockholders approximately 13 shillings 
4d per share.®* When it is considered that these shares are reported to have 
ranged between 7 and 9.75 shillings before the war®? it doesn’t appear that 
the Company would be faring too badly. However, its directors have 
rejected this amount as being too small, feeling that through arbitration 
they may receive a larger payment.** Thus, the agreement of June 26, 
1946, between the Company and the British government did not settle on 
the exact amount to be paid. It provided that the Crown would make an 
initial payment of £860,000 to the Company by December 30, 1946, in 
consideration for which the latter was to have redeemed all of its out- 
standing debentures. The agreement stipulates that the final award to 
the Company will be determined by an arbitrator, appointed by the 
Crown, who shall ascertain the fair price on the basis of “the net main- 
tainable revenue” and “the number of years purchase which, in the 
opinion of the Arbitrator should be applied thereto.” The arbitrator is 
to “add nothing as compensation to the Company for any effect on the 
condition of the Borneo Assets of damage or deterioration consequent 
upon the war of 1939-1945." 


It appears then that the Company has expectations of recovering the 
major portion of the £2,000,000 which was originally invested, and that 


Smelt, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

“ The times (London), July 11, 1946. 

*‘Royal Institute of International Affairs, Problems of post-war settlement in the Far East, 
E—Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei, Interim report (mimeographed) (London: Chatham House, 
1942), 5. 

The times (London), July 11, 1946. 

* Agreement for the transfer of the Borneo sovereign rights and assets from the British 
North Borneo Company to the Crown, 26th June, 1946, Colonial no. 202 (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946). 
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the stockholders will receive something above 13 shillings 4d on the £1 
shares. However, the terms of the agreement make it clear that little or 
nothing can be expected in the way of compensation for the North Borneo 
government’s capital investments, which, though amounting to over 
£1,500,000 in the period 1915 to 1938 alone,! were to a large extent 
destroyed during the war. Probably the difference between the prewar 
range of the Company’s shares of from 7 to 9.75 shillings and the 13 shill- 
ings 4d figure represents the allowance the Colonial Office felt should 
be paid on those capital investments yet intact. If after the payment of 
all debentures and debts the Company should recover the full £2,000,000 
of its original investment, then any assessment of its long-term financial 
success will have to be looked for in the total dividends that it was able to 
pay. Unfortunately these statistics are not all available to the writer. But 
when it is considered that during the period 1923 to 1940 inclusive an 
average yearly dividend of only 1.18 per cent was paid’! it would appear 
that the Company was not an outstanding financial success. It should be 
emphasized, however, that had it not been for the destruction caused 
by the war, the story might well have been quite different. For as has 
been indicated, the prewar assets of the Company as represented by gov- 
ernment capital investments were very considerable. 

The inhabitants of North Borneo have certainly not come out as well 
as the Company’s stockholders promise to do. The war not only caused 
them great misery but has left them dependent for support upon a dis- 
rupted economy which, even when resucitated, is largely built on rubber 
—a crop with none too bright a future. The population, especially its 
Chinese elements, is just as dependent upon outside sources of rice as 
before the war, and until exports are rebuilt it is difficult to see where 
the necessary foreign exchange will come for its purchase. By mid-July 
1946 the daily rice ration for North Borneo had been reduced to two 
ounces per person, with labor troubles being experienced as a conse- 
quence.' 

Estate rubber production is making a rapid comeback and is expected 
to approach prewar levels by early 1947. However, the European rubber 
estates are apparently the only producers able to move their crops to 
market, for they control what few river craft remain. The native producer 
is greatly handicapped by lack of transport for his crops, and it is reported 


1 Administration report, 1938, p. 33. 
1 Derived from figures appearing in Royal Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., p. 5, 
and Sir Neil Malcolm, “North Borneo, past and future,” United empire (Sept.—Oct., 1944), 165. 
2 The straits times (Singapore), Sept. 14, 1946. 
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that the loss of native craft on Borneo rivers may more seriously affect 
rubber production than the damage to towns. As late as the middle of 
July 1946 the movement of native rubber down river to port of shipment 
was still an “unsolved problem.” 

By the agreement of June 26, 1946, North Borneo became a British 
Crown Colony. To what degree its population’s welfare will be benefited 
by this new status it is, of course, too early to tell. However, the British 
Colonial Secretary has announced that the new colony will be provided 
a grant-in-aid toward the cost of its administration owing to the loss of its 
revenue-earning capacity resulting from war damage. In addition, he 
stated that something out of the reserve fund of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund would be made available to North Borneo.’ 

Except for its status as a Crown Colony the future political structure 
of North Borneo is still uncertain. Its first Governor, Edward Francis 
Twining, was appointed in November, 1946.1 Labuan island, formerly 
administered as part of the Straits Settlements has been incorporated in 
the new colony.!°* Undoubtedly North Borneo will be under some sort 
of control by the Governor General of whatever political pattern emerges 
in Malaya. In the British statement of policy on the proposed Malayan 
Union it was anticipated that its Governor General would have “power of 
coordination and direction and power to convene conferences on any 
subject” relative to all British colonies in Borneo.’** Whatever the final 
plan for Malayan government is, this relationship with British Borneo 
will probably be included. 

As to the internal administration of the new colony, the Colonial Sec- 
retary has announced that during an interim period an Advisory Council 
would be set up with unofficial representatives nominated by the Gover- 
nor. He hoped “that it may be possible to arrange for the Advisory Council 
to be rather more representative in character than was the [Company gov- 
ernment’s] Legislative Council.’’ He added that there would be “full con- 
sideration and consultation with all interests concerned” before a final 
decision was taken on the future constitution of North Borneo.'% 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Report on the British Borneo rubber industry, prepared 
by E. G. Holt, Rubber Advisor (Washington: U. S$. Government Printing Office, 1946), 4-7. 

™ Great Britain, Parliamentary debates (Hansard., 5th series), vol. 424 (June 19, 1946), 
p. 178. 

1% The straits times, Nov. 16, 1946. 

#*¢ “Britain’s newest colony in the Far East,” Crown colonist (Sept. 1946), 629. 

*” Great Britain, Statement of policy on future constitution—Malayan Union and Singapore 
(Cmd. 6724) (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946). 

“’ Great Britain, Parliamentary debates (5th series), vol. 425 (July 9, 1946), p. 242. 














Review Article: The Ch’angan of T’ang Dynasty and the Civilization 
of the Western Regions by Hsiang Ta* 
CuHu SHIH-CHIA 3e- ¥% 
University of Washington 








HIS monograph is very well written and gives a fairly comprehensive 

picture of conditions during the period covered. Materials used are 
original, informative, and exhaustive; although the materials are entirely 
Chinese in origin, as is made clear in the preface, the author also has used 
writings in English, French, and Japanese when necessary for comparison 
and evaluation; description is clear and critical; chapters are well divided 
and in good proportion. The Western Regions are described as covering 
the areas from Yumen and Yangkuan to the highland of Iran. Relations 
between China and India of this period are not mentioned. Apart from 
the preface, a brief description of each of the book’s eight chapters is as 
follows: 

Chapter 2: “Immigrants in Ch’angan.” Immigrants can generally be 
classified into four groups: descendants of those who came to China, 
merchants, monks, and hostages. They are chiefly Turks and Uighurs 
f]48. The Turkish families numbered as many as 10,000. The Uighurs 
are given credit for assistance in suppressing the rebellion of An Lu-shan 
(Giles, no. 11), and 1,000 Uighurs immigrated to Ch’angan. As the years 
went by, many Turks and Uighurs married Chinese women, but, accord- 
ing to Chinese law, Chinese women were not allowed to accompany their 
husbands to their native lands. The following is a list of the prominent 
family names of the Westerners: Wei-ch’ih f{i# from Khoton ij; P’ei 
¥ from Su-le &#j; Po 4 from Chiu-tzu or Kuchah {&§ 2%; Ts’ao # from 
Ts’ao-kuo; An from Iran; Shan #{ from Shan-shan #{#{; Shih ff from 
Shih-kuo; Ho {s] from Ho-kuo; K’ang J€ from K’ang-kuo Jj or Sog- 
diana; Mi 2% from Mi-kuo. Curiously enough An Lu-shan was born in 
K’ang-kuo, and having been brought up by the An family, he changed his 
name from K’ang to An. 


Chapter 3: “Foreign shops and Western women.” The shops were all 
* Hsiang Ta, T’ang-tai Ch’angan yii Hsi-yii wen-ming [Wee : ECR EM Phi ACH, 


Yenching journal of Chinese studies, Monograph series no. 2. Peiping: Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, 1933. 107 p. 16 p. of plates. References to Giles are to his Chinese biographical dictionary. 
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centered at the western market. The chief article of merchandise was 
pearls. The Uighurs were good businessmen and as a result they even lent 
large amounts of money at high interest to the Chinese. In the year 832 
a son of a Chinese general, Li Shen 4¢$£, borrowed 11,000 strings of coin 
but did not repay the Uighurs. The result was that the general himself 
was exiled to Hsiianchou ‘4. From that time on, borrowing of money 
from Uighurs was forbidden by edict. Besides pearls, wine was sold every- 
where in the market, and chiefly women were engaged in this occupation. 
The women were so attractive that they were described in the poetry of 
Li Po, Wang Chih, and others. Numerous buildings as well as shops were 
owned by the Westerners, and there one could also occasionally see 
foreign plays. 

Chapter 4: ‘““Westernization of Ch’angan from 713 a.p. to 741 A.p.”” The 
westernization of Ch’angan of course started many centuries before the 
T’ang dynasty, but it was in that period that Ch’angan was westernized 
in a most remarkable and unprecedented manner, most notably in the 
following details: Dress. Turkish dress was worn, by men, and Uighur 
dress became very popular in the palace. Women painted their lips as did 
the people of Turfan, and women’s dresses were tight with narrow sleeves. 
Both men and women wore hats, and women wore Turkish veils. Boots 
were introduced. Evidence of the articles mentioned can be found in the 
excavated clay figures of the dead and in paintings kept in the Shosoin 
Museum of Japan. 

Food. Pi-lo cake came from Bikand. It is still commonly sold in Peiping 
but under the name of Po-po. A Western baked cake was once seen by the 
Japanese monk Ennin [—j{— (794-864); the fried ones of this type known 
in Japan are said to be copied from this cake. 

Wine. Grape wine came from Kao-ch’ang #4, Kuchah, and Ferghana 
As . It was not until about 627 that the Chinese knew how to make grape 
wine themselves. 

Mirrors and decorated lanterns. Mirrors were made with decorative 
designs of foreign horses and grapes. Lanterns were used on the fifteenth 
day of the first month of the year 713. This custom has apparently been 
carried down to the present time. 

Chapter 5. “Schools of painting, music and dancing.” Chinese painters 
before the T’ang dynasty belonged to the school of delineation. They 
developed the technique of drawing minute lines in their landscapes and 
paintings of human beings. From the beginning of the T’ang dynasty, the 
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technique of Indian painting was introduced and copied by Chinese 
artists. Their technique, called perspective, was first brought to Chinese 
Turkestan and from there to the interior of China. A painting of Ich’eng 
—-¥é temple by Chang Seng-yu iRf##% was apparently under the Indian 
influence of perspective design. The same influence can be found in the 
paintings of spirit figures by Pa Chih-na BR #4{# and his son I-seng Ziff 
whose family names were Yu-chih. Their painted figures were very un- 
usual and lifelike. Later a Chinese painter, Wu Tao-tzu 42.j4-—, applied 
this technique not only to figures but also to stones and other objects in 
landscapes. 

The musical scale and instruments were almost entirely copied after 
those of Central Asia. Some instruments were played while standing and 
others in a sitting position. Above all, the guitar occupied a very important 
position. The guitar was brought by merchants from Kuchah to members 
of the Ts’ao and Li families. As hereditary musicians, the Ts’ao and Li 
families were highly respected throughout the whole T’ang dynasty. Flutes 
and drums were frequently played, sometimes for accompaniment to a 
certain kind of dancing. There were four principal kinds of Western danc- 
ing: 

Hu-teng $A from Shih-kuo of Indo-European and Iranian origin. 
This type of dancing was reported to be in the form of a circle. Its move- 
ment was extraordinarily swift, and it was accompanied by flute and guitar. 

Che-chih #&*% from Shih-kuo. The dancer was attired in a silk dress of 
five colors. The dancer usually danced alone but sr netimes with two boys. 
The steps and rhythms were always regulated by the beat of drums. 

Hu-hsiian fife. After 713 the kingdoms of K’ang, Mi, Shih, and Chii-mi 
{4% of Central Asia sent to the Chinese court a number of dancing girls, 
but little is known of their style of dress since it is rarely mentioned in 
any of the records. About all we know of this type of dancing is the rapid- 
ity of movement of the sphere upon which they danced. This was the 
favorite dancing of the Emperor T’ai-tsung. 

Juan #. Unfortunately records of this type of dancing are lost. We 
know only that the ¢’uan-yiian [RJ in Japan was probably an offshoot 
of juan. 


Chapter 6. “Study of polo ## game in Ch’angan.” Polo was played in 
Persia under the name of gui and gradually spread to Constantinople, 
Chinese Turkestan, and China, and from China further east to Korea and 
Japan. It was skillfully played at the court of the T’ang dynasty and con- 
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tinued to be played to the end of the Ming dynasty. It was not played at 
the Ch’ing court, and we do not know why it was discontinued. The game 
was played by the educated classes as well as at court. Even the girls of 
T’ang times liked the game. As a rule the players were mounted on 
horses. The ball used in the game was apparently made of wood. From 
the Chin shih sh (Section on rites), we know a little of the manner of 
playing. To the reviewer it looks like the modern game of hockey. 


Chapter 7. “Religions.” Three types of Western religion are known to 
have been popular in Ch’angan. 


Mazdaism ‘kj or Zoroastrianism was introduced into China about 516 
A.D. The official name of the priest was sa-pao @#¥F (in Uighur sartpau). 
The word sartpau was interpreted at the beginning as the leader of a 
group of merchants. An epitaph of Chai-t’u-so ZY has been found and 
is now in the hands of Yu Yu-jen +-4;{- . Chai-t’u-so was appointed as 
sa-pao and died in the year 615. In T’ang times, a temple of Zoroaster was 
built at Ichou (4 with Chai-p’an-t’o #ZA= [i as its head. In the year 631 
Ho Lu {PJ openly recommended this religion to the Chinese court, and 
as a result a temple named Tach’in #%# or Temple of Persia was built 
at Ch’angan. According to the epitaph another person named Mi sa-pao 
died in Ch’angan in the year 742. 


Nestorianism. The priest Alopen [aj #2 first came to Ch’angan in 635. 
In response to an Imperial decree a temple was built in which twenty-one 
monks stayed. A memorial monument to the spread of the Nestorian 
religion in China was also erected in 781 but was not discovered in modern 
times until the Hsi-tsung period (1621-1627). The Syrian names of seventy 
monks are given on the right and left sides of the Chinese text. The exact 
location of the monument has not yet been ascertained. According to the 
author after a personal investigation, the site of the monument was most 
likely Chouchih #)%. 


Manicheism j—J~— . Fursta-dan, the follower of Mani, came to China 
preaching Manicheism in 694. Fursta-dan meant “one who knows the 
principles of the religion.” The Uighurs after 713 became faithful follow- 
ers and they, in turn, taking advantage of their increasing political power 
over the Chinese court, made this religion particularly popular in Ch’ang- 
an. A temple called Tayun # was built in 768 in Ch’angan. But in 843 
all temples were confiscated by imperial decree. It is reported that seventy- 
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two nuns died at Ch’angan. With this fact in mind, we can see how rapidly 
Manicheism had grown in a period of 140 years. 


Chapter 8. “Adoption of Chinese civilization by Westerners.” It was a 
popular custom for Westerners to adopt Chinese family names when they 
settled in China. Family names such as K’ang, An, Ts’ao, Po, Pei are some 
of the prominent ones which already have been mentioned. Besides these 
there are two names which seem worthy of mention: Chih & from Yiieh- 
chih 9%: K and Lung if from Yen-chih E¥. 

In the beginning Westerners adopted Chinese family names only, but 
as years went by their descendants, having thoroughly absorbed Chinese 
culture, also liked to use given names in Chinese. Marriage between West- 
erners and Chinese took place everywhere and was quite legitimate under 
the law. The writing of epitaphs for the dead was also a Chinese custom 
commonly practiced among the Zoroastrians. The Nestorians established 
monuments in memory and praise of their religion which bring us histori- 
cal materials of considerable value. It is regrettable, however, that not a 
single epitaph or monument from Manicheism has ever been discovered. 

People from the West were accustomed to wear Chinese hats, to build 
Chinese gardens, and to read Chinese books. Chinese culture and insti- 
tutions were highly regarded not only by Westerners living in China 
proper, but also by those living in Chinese Turkestan. This is especially 
true in two regions, Kao-ch’ang and Chiu-tzu, where one could find people 
in Chinese dress who read the Books of odes and above all accepted Chi- 
nese marriage and funeral customs. Persons from Khotan like Chih-yen 
494% and Hui-lin *¥% participated in the translation of Buddhist texts 
and they were very successful. 

The work contains two appendices as follows: (1) A general study of 
che-chih dancing; (2) A brief account of Tach’in temple at Chouchih. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Prepared by WoopsripGE BINGHAM 


All of the following material was received prior to September 15, 1947 





American Council of Learned Societies. A Committee on Far Eastern Studies, 
to supersede the former Committees on Chinese and Japanese Studies of the 
A.C.L.S., was appointed for a period of one year from July 1, 1947. This com- 
mittee consists of Knight Biggerstaff, Cornell University, Chairman; Wood- 
bridge Bingham, University of California; Hugh Borton, Columbia University ; 
Herrlee G. Creel, University of Chicago; George A. Kennedy, Yale University; 
Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University; Laurence C. S. Sickman, Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City; Nancy Lee Swann, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton; Earl Swisher, University of Colorado; Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University 
of Michigan, Secretary. 


American Institute for Asiatic Studies. The Institute is located at 4 Hsi-chiao 
Hutung, Peiping, and is directed by Dr. James Robert Hightower for the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. The main project of the Institute since the war 
has been the indexing of the Chinese characters found in the T’oung pao. This 
is now nearing completion. 


University of California, Berkeley. The Department of Oriental Languages 
has increased its offerings in the fields of Chinese, Siamese, and linguistics. New 
faculty appointments and the special courses offered by them are as follows: 
Dr. Chao Yiian-ren, Visiting Professor in Chinese and Linguistics: Chinese 
grammar (3 hours a week, year course), Chinese phonetics and phonology (2 
hours, first semester), Chinese dialects (2 hours, second semester); Mr. Tang 
Yung-t’ung, Lecturer in Chinese: Chinese philosophical texts (2 hours, year 
course), Chinese thought and culture from Han to Sui (2 hours, year course) ; 
Dr. Mary Haas, Assistant Professor of Siamese and Linguistics: Siamese (2 
hours, year course), Types of linguistic structure (2 hours, second semester), 
Linguistics laboratory (3 hours, first semester, and 2 hours, second semester). 
A comprehensive booklet entitled University of California: Astatic and Slavic 
studies on the Berkeley campus, 1896-1947 was published by the University 
of California Press in the summer of 1947. It includes information on: the 
scope and history of these studies, the faculty, library and museum resources, 
the present program of instruction, doctorates granted, and publications of 
the University of California Press in this field. 


University of California, Los Angeles. A Department of Oriental Languages 
has been added to the staff on the Los Angeles campus. This department is 
headed by Dr. Richard C. Rudolph, Associate Professor, and includes Mr. 
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Ensho Ashikaga, transferred from the Berkeley campus as Instructor in Jap- 
anese, and Mr. Chu Yong-chen, Lecturer in Chinese. Courses offered by the 
department in the fall of 1947 include elementary and advanced Chinese and 
Japanese, as well as courses in Chinese civilization and Chinese literature given 
in English. In the spring of 1948 a course in classical Chinese will also be 
offered. 


Centre Franco-Chinois d’Etudes Sinologiques (Chung-Fa Han-wen Yen-chiu 
So). This center of Chinese studies in Peiping has as its honorary director M. A. 
D’Hormon. The acting administrator is M. A. Rygaloff, formerly assistant 
of Professor Paul Pelliot in Paris. M. Rygaloff edits the Centre’s publication, 
Han hsuéh, and is especially concerned with the Liao period in Chinese history. 
Other members of the Centre in August 1947 included: M. and Mme M. Kalt- 
enmark (his special interests are Ma Yiian, and Annamese frontier art) and 
M. R. Rouhlman. The Chinese library collected during and after the war 
with Japan is in the care of a Chinese librarian. 


College of Chinese Studies, Peiping. After a lapse of six war years, the College 
of Chinese Studies was reopened in March 1947. The College gives instruction 
in Chinese language and Chinese culture. It is maintained and directed by a 
Board of Directors in Peiping and a Board of Trustees in New York known 
as the North American Council. The Council as reorganized in November 1945 
consists of representatives of twenty different Protestant missionary societies 
and the California College in China Foundation. The Board of Directors 
in Peiping is limited to fifteen members who are drawn from those groups 
which send students to the College, whether represented on the North Ameri- 
can Council or not, and from local groups interested in the maintenance of the 
College. Dr. Henry C. Fenn is President of the College. The administrative and 
teaching staff consists of thirty Chinese instructors, five full-time foreigners, 
and a number of part-time lecturers. Student enrollment in August 1947 was 
150. The majority of students are missionaries. Some are representatives of 
business concerns. There is also an increasing number of American war vet- 
erans supported under the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” While the majority of students 
are chiefly concerned with learning to speak and read the Chinese language, 
there is always a group of advanced students who have come to China to work 
on research projects. The facilities of the College are placed at the disposal 
of such students, and every assistance is given them in making contacts with 
Chinese scholars in their fields. Classrooms are available for as many as 200 
students. Dormitory facilities accommodate about 100. This includes provisions 
for married couples and families with small children. Teaching methods at 
the College of Chinese Studies have been changed since the war in that there 
is no longer so much emphasis on individual instruction, and students are 
not introduced to the Chinese characters at the very start. Students begin with 
the spoken language through the medium of the Yale romanization and with 
an emphasis on basic sentence patterns. Classes vary from five to fifteen in size. 
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Sound records are being acquired for use in instruction and individual study. 
After three months students begin work with Chinese written material. 


Columbia University offers a new intensive course in elementary Chinese 
during the academic year 1947-48. The instructor is Mr. Richard G. Irwin, 
who was for a number of years with Oberlin-in-China at T’aiku, pursued ad- 
vanced studies at Yenching University, and taught Chinese at Weihsien and 
in Columbia University’s summer session in 1947. The class meets two hours 
every day, Monday through Friday, and opportunity is given for the use of 
a soundscriber at other times. In this introductory course in the national 
language of China (Kuo-yii) students learn the reading of easy Chinese texts, 
conversation, and the writing of Chinese characters. The course costs each 
student $150 each session, plus $10 registration fee each session. 


Musée Guimet, Paris. An important collection of Oriental z t called “Afghan- 
istan, Central Asia, and China” was opened for exhibit at the Musée Guimet in 
Paris in June 1947. For the first time, the eighth-to tenth-century Chinese and 
Tibetan manuscripts discovered by the great French philologist, Paul Pelliot, 
in a cave near the borders of Chinese Turkestan were being displayed in their 
entirety. Professor Pelliot brought them to France in 1910, and they now con- 
stitute one of the most precious treasures of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Shown 
also for the first time were the Indian ivories of the first to the third century 
collected by the explorer and archeologist, Joseph Hackin, former Curator 
of the Musée Guimet, who was torpedoed in 1941 while on a military mission 
for the Free French Forces. An engraved stele honoring the memory of M. 
Hackin was unveiled on June 19 as part of the ceremonies held in connection 
with the opening of the exhibit. M. Hackin’s finds were grouped with the art 
objects unearthed in the course of the French archeological expeditions to 
Afghanistan in 1923-30. Recently, the Oriental Collections of the Louvre, 
the National Museums of France, and the Musée Guimet were amalgamated in 
the Musée Guimet, making it the major Oriental Museum in France. 


The University of Hawaii, School of Pacific and Asiatic Studies (formerly 
the Oriental Institute), had the following enrollment in Oriental language 
courses in the spring of 1947: first year Chinese 38, second year Chinese 21, 
first year Japanese 144, second year Japanese 107, advanced Japanese 25. 


Palace Museum (Ku-kung Po-wu Yiian), Peiping. Ch’ing dynasty archives 
which remain in the Palace Museum are under the custody of the Wen-hsien 
kuan. Mr. Shen Chien-shih, Dean of the College of Arts and Letters of the 
Catholic University in Peiping, was also director of the archives of the Palace 
Museum until his death in August 1947. The archive collection includes Grand 
Council (Chiin-chi-ch’u) archives formerly in the Takao Tien and also some 
formerly in Mukden. Most of the Grand Council archives were moved to 
Szechuan some years ago. They are being shipped back to Nanking and later 
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will again be housed in Peiping. Exhibits on display in August 1947 included 
documents of the Grand Secretariat (Net-ko) as well as of the Grand Council. 


National Peking University. The Sinological Research Institute (Wen-k’o 
Yen-chiu So) is under the direction of Professor Chu Kuang-ch’ieh. The In- 
stitute has in its keeping a fine collection of archival and archeological ma- 
terials. 


University of the Philippines. Professor H. Otley Beyer is head of the Mu- 
seum and Institute of Archeology and Ethnology of the University of the 
Philippines. Most of Professor Beyer’s collections are housed at 560 Aviles St., 
Manila. About 40 per cent of the ethnological and archeological collections 
were destroyed during the Pacific War. Dr. Beyer’s manuscript collection of 
7,000 items was saved, as previously reported in these notes; in addition a 
working collection of notes and books totalling 5,000 items is still intact. But 
a collection of 10,000 volumes of books on the Philippines was destroyed in 
the fighting. Dr. Beyer offers two courses for students of the University of the 
Philippines. One is a year course on the social history of mankind. A course 
on peoples of the Philippines alternates with Philippine folklore, social customs 
and beliefs. 


Southeast Asia Institute. The News-letter of July 1, 1947, contains two pages 
of ‘Personal News” concerning work of scholars in the Southeast Asia field. 


Soviet archeological research. During the summer of 1945 a joint expedition 
equipped by the Museum of History, the Institute of the History of Material 
Culture (Academy of Sciences), and the Institute of History and Literature 
of the Khakassian Autonomous Region worked near the town of Abakan on 
the Yenissei river in Khakassia. This year’s excavations provided the answer 
to a historical puzzle of a Chinese house. Excavations made on the middle 
Yenissei in 1940 and 1941 brought to light a building of the Chinese type with 
a many-tiered roof and Chinese inscriptions on the tiles which covered the 
house. The discovery of a Chinese building on the Yenissei, many hundreds 
of kilometers from the Chinese border, where no Chinese have been known to 
have lived in the historical period, aroused great interest in scientific circles. 
Academician V. M. Alexeyev, a leading Soviet sinologist, decided that the 
inscriptions of the tiles belong to the period of the former Han dynasty. After 
the return of Lydia Yevtiukhova, who headed the expedition, and Professor 
S. V. Kiselev to Moscow a summary of their discoveries was issued. 

“In the centre of the building we discovered there is a large hall some 400 
square metres in area. Smaller rooms are built on all sides of the hall. Under 
the earthen floor the stone pipes of the hot-air heating system have been pre- 
served. There are also traces of braziers which were used to give additional 
heat during the severe Siberian winters. The doors of the central hall were 
ornamented with bronze handles in the form of the mask of a fantastic horned 
spirit, the keeper of the gates in the old Chinese religion. It appears that these 
masks were made by the ancestors of the present Khakassians who borrowed 
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the general attributes of the spirit from the Chinese but gave the masks the 
features of the local inhabitants. 

“Some interesting data were obtained by examining the roof of the building. 
Judging by the inscriptions the tiles with which it was covered are made ac- 
cording to Chinese models but on the reverse side of the tiles there are marks 
which have the form of the so-called Orchono-Yenissei alphabet. This alphabet 
was used in ancient Khakassia.” 

Chinese history of the Han dynasty describes events which seem to be con- 
nected with the discovery. In the year 99 B.c. a young general, Li Ling, was sent 
to lead Chinese troops against the Huns, who occupied Central Asia. The 
general was surrounded by the Huns and, after his troops had exhausted their 
supply of arrows, was taken prisoner. The Hun prince, because of Li Ling’s 
bravery and his noble birth made him governor of the province of Khiagas, 
the present Khakass Autonomous Region which was then under the rule of the 
Huns. It is known that the memory of Li Ling was retained in the northern 
Yenissei region for many centuries. Soviet scholars are of the opinion that 
the building found on the banks of the Yenissei was probably the residence 
of Li Ling. The assumption was confirmed by a number of articles found by 
the 1945 expedition, including part of an earthen vessel whose form and orna- 
ment resemble those of the ancient Huns. The study of the material obtained 
by this expedition will shortly be published. (Docent Semyon Rudnikh, Russia; 
courtesy of the American review of Soviet medicine). 


Soviet Central Asian mountain observatories. The Central Asian region 
of sandy deserts and green oases also includes the huge mountain massifs of 
the Pamirs and the T’ien Shan. Some of the peaks rise to almost 23,000 feet, 
and even the hot southern sun does not melt the ice and snow of the caps. 
On some days the temperature drops to 50° C. or more below zero, and there 
are frequent snowstorms. Until quite recently a considerable part of the 
highland regions of Central Asia was unexplored, while some peaks and even 
whole mountain districts were not entered on the map. Today there are many 
observatories and meteorological stations in the mountains where groups of 
four or five scientists spend the winter cut off from the outside world by deep 
impassable snows. They carry on constant observations, measure the fall of 
rain or snow, the temperature and strength and the direction of the winds, and 
when the warmer weather sets in they measure the thawing snow and ice and 
the flow of water. The results of their observations are of great importance 
to the economic life of the plains of Central Asia, the main cotton belt of the 
USSR. Information sent from the observatories three or four times a day by 
radio is of great help in drawing up weather forecasts. The information thus 
obtained is used to help explain the regularity of the meteorological phen- 
omena which take place in the mountains and which influence the climate 
of Central Asia and large contiguous areas. 

One ot the observatories is located on the Fedchenko glacier, one of the 
largest ice rivers in the world. The observatory is situated on the central part 
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of the 77-kilometer main glacier at a height of over 13,000 feet. It is only 
possible to reach the plains from this glacier during two or three summer 
months. For ten months of the year the temperature on the glacier is below 
zero. Cloudless days are rare, and almost daily there is a snowfall if not a 
blizzard. A short time ago Arshinov, the head of the station, reported by radio 
that they had completed the installation of an automatic radio-meteorological 
station which will make hydro-meteorological observations and report them 
automatically by radio at certain fixed hours. The same observatory reported 
that a cameraman from the Tashkent studio had recently made his way to 
the station and photographed the life and work of the four men there for the 
Tashkent news reel. 

At almost the same height, 13,000 feet above sea level, is the T’ien Shan 
observatory on the Petrov glacier. Of even greater interest, however, is the work 
of the meteorological station at Lake Sarez, 10,000 feet above sea level. The 
Sarez lake is a freak of nature: thirty-four years ago an avalanche filled in 
one end of the valley of the Nurghab river forming a natural dam almost 
3,000 feet high. The waters of the Nurghab, finding no outlet, gradually filled 
up the valley forming a lake 50 kilometers long and between three and four 
kilometers wide. The depth of the lake reaches 2,300 feet in parts. The hydro- 
meteorological station at Lake Sarez has to maintain a systematic observation 
of the dam and of the behavior of the waters impounded. There is also a 
meteorological station at Lake Kara Kul, 12,000 feet above sea level. The most 
interesting thing about this lake is its height above sea level; the climate there 
is so severe that there is no life in the water, no fish and no water weeds. The 
Kara Kul is also known as the Dead Lake. The Altyn Mazar station on the 
upper reaches of the Muk Su river is not so high as the other stations—it is about 
8,500 feet. The workers at this station have proved that it is possible to de- 
velop agriculture even at this altitude. For three years the station workers 
have planted several dozen acres to vegetables and grain. The harvests are 
not only sufficient for the station’s own needs but also provide vegetables for 
several other mountain stations. (Mark Rosenblum, Russia; courtesy of the 
American review of Soviet medicine). 


The State Department Foreign Service Language School in Peiping has 
been organized under the direction of Mr. Thurston Griggs with the assistance 
of Mr. Fulton Freeman, United States Consul in Peiping. In August 1947 
there were eight State Department Foreign Service officers in attendance. Each 
of them is devoting about 26 months to full-time study of the Chinese language, 
including a preliminary period of three to eight months in the United States 
and the remainder in Peiping. Individual instruction according to a carefully 
arranged program, the use of soundscriber equipment, and special files of 
contemporary documents are some of the outstanding features of the school. 


The Sung-p’o Library, Peiping, is located in buildings on the north shore 
of the Pei Hai. The collection was established by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in memory of 
his pupil General Tsai Ao. It contains Buddhist works, western books (especially 
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ly history), and standard works of old Chinese literature. ‘The library is accessible 

er to foreign as well as Chinese scholars. 

dl Woodbridge Bingham, Associate Professor of Far Eastern History at the 

io University of California, was in the Far East from June to September 1947 

al and spent two months in China, mostly in Peiping. He visited universities and 

a research institutions in Shanghai, Nanking, and Peiping and reports that con- 

-d ditions for study in these institutions are favorable for those who have a 

“ thorough knowledge of Chinese and who are willing to put up with unsettled 

a academic conditions, inadequate living facilities, and uncertain political and 
economic conditions. Academic facilities are beng constantly improved and 

a are readily available to qualified American scholars. 

. Professor Ch’en Meng-chia of the National Tsinghua University has com- 

= pleted his work on Chinese bronzes in American collections. The corpus will 

a be published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. Professor Ch’en returns to 

: Tsinghua in October 1947. 

Ir Mr. Ch’en Shih-hsiang has been appointed Assistant Professor of Chinese 

0- at the University of California in Berkeley. His special work is in the field of 

n Chinese literature and literary criticism. 

a 

st Dr. Chien Tuan-sheng, Professor of Political Science at National Peking 

e University, has been appointed to the faculty of Harvard University. 

e 

" Dr. John F. Embree is on leave from the University of Hawaii and is serving 

" as Cultural Relations Officer attached to the American Embassy at Bangkok. 

“ Mr. Achilles Fang, formerly Associate Professor at the National Fine Arts 

‘ School in Peiping and Lecturer in the Western Language Department at 

. Tsinghua University, arrived in the United States on September 8 on his way 

. to Harvard University. He has a three-year appointment as Research Fellow 

, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, and he is expecting to work on the Chinese 
dictionary project. Mr. Fang graduated from Tsinghua University in 1932. 

s From 1937 to 1947 he was editorial secretary of Monumenta serica, and he is 

e still an associate editor of that periodical. 

7 

b Professor Fung Yu-lan is teaching in the Philosophy Department of the Uni- 

; versity of Hawaii during the autumn of 1947. 

‘ Professor Ho Tsung-chun, chairman of the History Department at National 

J Central (Chung-yang) University in Nanking, is specially concerned with the 

| study of the Six Dynasties period. 

Miss Elizabeth K. McKinnon, formerly instructor in Japanese language and 

f literature at Harvard, is now in Berkeley, California, serving as Assistant 






Librarian of the East Asiatic Library in charge of the Japanese collection. 
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Professor Charles A. Moore, chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Hawaii, has a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1947-48 and is 
working with Sir S. Radakrishnan at the Hindu University in Benares on a 
source book in Asiatic philosophy. 


Dr. P’an Kuang-tan, Professor of Sociology at National Tsinghua Univer- 
sity, Peiping, is carrying on research in the genealogical records to be found 
in the Ch’ing printed examination records. Professor P’an is the head of the 
Tsinghua University library. The building was used by the Japanese as a hos- 
pital, and its rehabilitation has only recently been completed. Many of the 
books have been recovered from other localities. 


Professor Lucius C. Porter and Mrs. Porter have returned to Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping. 


Dr. Earl H. Pritchard, Associate Professor of History at Wayne University 
and Editor of THe QuarTERLy, has taken a leave of absence for the academic 
year 1947-48 and is visiting Associate Professor of Far Eastern History and 
Institutions at the University of Chicago during the current academic year. 
He is carrying on the work of the late Dr. Harley F. MacNair in the History 
Department. During the fall quarter he is offering the following courses: 
History of Japan prior to 1500, and Topics in Far Eastern international re- 
lations prior to 1800. Both courses meet three hours a week and are on the 
graduate level. Dr. Pritchard’s work at Wayne is being carried on by Thomas 
Francis Mayer-Oakes, who served as a Navy Japanese Language Officer in the 
Pacific during the war, and who has since completed all work except his thesis, 
for the doctorate in Far Eastern history at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Edwin P. Reubens, who has joined the Economics faculty of Cornell 
University, will offer a year course in the economics of the Far East, with 
principal attention to Japan, China, and India. This course will be given in 
conjunction with the expanded program of Far Eastern Studies at Cornell. 
During the war Mr. Reubens served as Intelligence Officer in the navy, working 
on Far Eastern matters. He went to Japan shortly after the surrender and was 
a member of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey staff which investigated the 
Japanese war economy. At present he is engaged in a study of the economics 
of the industrialization process in densely populated, low-income countries. 


Wang Chung-min, for many years in Paris and at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, is now Assistant Director of the National Library of Peiping, of 
which Dr. T. L. Yuan is Director. 


Dr. John A. White obtained his Doctor’s degree at Stanford in Chinese 
history in 1947 and is now Associate Professor at the University of Hawaii. 


Dr. C. Martin Wilbur has been appointed Associate Professor of Chinese 
History at Columbia University. 
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American policy and the Chinese revolution, 1925-1928. By Dororuy 
Borc. New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, and Mac- 
millan, 1947. x, 440 p. $5.00. 


Dr. Borg has produced a valuable study of a very controversial period in 
Chinese-American relations. As she says in her preface, ‘““The student 
of American policy during the Chinese Nationalist Revolution finds a 
wealth of first-hand material.” On the whole, her book succeeds in as- 
sembling extremely pertinent and interesting facts, which each reader 
may use to form his own interpretation of ‘American policy and the 
Chinese revolution, 1925-1928.” 

The reviewer, who lived during those exciting years in Peking and 
Shanghai, is unable to agree with many interpretations advanced by Miss 
Borg in this careful survey of political dynamite. Having witnessed and 
felt the impact of Nationalist “‘antiforeignism” in a country where he 
had lived most of his life and the people of which he continues to admire 
and respect, he does not believe that Miss Borg has completely explained 
her subject. So far as he is aware, she does not use the word “isolationism’’ 
once in describing the Coolidge-Kellogg policy of “conciliation,” yet in 
recent years the Republican twenties are constantly referred to as a de- 
cade of isolationism. The chapters on American public and press reaction 
to events in China give ample evidence that the Coolidge era was isola- 
tionist; oddly enough only two important American newspapers are 
quoted as dissatisfied with a purely isolationist (‘‘conciliatory”) attitude 
toward China: namely, the New York times and Chicago tribune. The 
latter saw danger from Moscow’s manipulation of the Chinese Nationalist 
revolution. 

No doubt the most useful portion of this timely volume is the story of 
almost day-by-day development of American diplomacy in regard to 
China. For the years 1925-29, Miss Borg relies largely on the annual 
series of U. S. Foreign relations, published by the Department of State. 
She has made good use of this material. For earlier years, however, she 
did not rely on this official documentary record of American foreign 
policy, although she might have found enlightening data for the years 
1919-24 as well. On page 417 she notes that “a wealth of detail on the 
negotiations for a treaty concerning extraterritoriality” is to be found in 
volumes covering the years 1930-31. With the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria in 1931 there came an abrupt halt to the Chinese Nationalist 
campaign against the so-called ‘‘unequal treaties.” Here, too, is a veritable 
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gold mine awaiting historians of recent Chinese politics. 

Senator Borah, advocate of outlawry of war, nonintervention in China, 
and recognition of the Soviet union, is quoted with approval by Miss 
Borg insofar as his opinions on China were concerned. Yet she does not 
note his “isolationist’’ principles, possibly because they were assumed in 
those days as perfectly normal in the United States. On June 6, 1947, in 
unveiling a statue to Borah on Capitol Hill, Senator Vandenberg recalled 
the “Idaho Lion’s” fears of any trends which “would unnecessarily involve 
us in other people’s destinies and other people’s wars.” This is the key 
to an understanding of the Borah position on China, not only in the 
twenties but also in the thirties when, most likely, Miss Borg differed 
with him. 

Miss Borg’s preface sheds useful light on her efforts to obtain material 
for her book. She cites the assistance of a number of persons, Messrs. 
Nelson T. Johnson and John V. A. MacMurray among them, and notes 
that the latter “made valuable suggestions that have substantially con- 
tributed to the text,” although “frankly disagreeing with the writer's 
views on a number of fundamental issues.” The bibliography is not ex- 
haustive nor is the index, but both are helpful. The nineteen chapters 
are well documented and readable despite the complexity of their subject. 

In a scholarly study of this nature, an author is obliged to select facts 
and figures, in order to uphold a thesis or interpretation. A reviewer may 
differ as to both selective process and interpretive synthesis. For example, 
President Wilson’s defense of the Versailles treaty, which China refused 
to sign because of its Shantung articles, is mentioned, and she states some- 
what cryptically: “Although the President lost his fight for China’s case 
at the Peace Conference, he carried it to the American people” in a series 
of speeches (p. 6). She does not mention the White House conferences 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (of which Borah was a 
prominent member), when the Shantung question was pointedly discussed, 
nor the replies made by Senators following in the President’s wake across 
the country. Certainly no speeches by the President on China in 1919 
altered in any way the provisions of the German peace treaty which he 
had signed on June 28. Nor was it the League of Nations, but the Wash- 
ington Conference which actually effected a revision of the ‘“Shantung 
award.” 

In the early chapters of her book, the author shares the antiforeign 
viewpoint of the Kuomintang-Communist coalition in China. The propa- 
ganda line boldly executed by Borodin and his Moscow fellow-advisers, 
aimed at uniting China against the “imperialists” (meaning all foreigners 
other than Communists), appeals to the author as natural and fair. It was 
assumed then by those who sympathized with the Nationalist program 
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that its success would eliminate foreign pressure and liberate the Chinese 
people, enabling them to live peacefully and prosperously. The situation 
in China twenty years afterward has slight resemblance to those rosy ex- 
pectations of the mid-twenties. A doubt may even be raised as to precisely 
how many Chinese entertained genuinely antiforeign ideas and as to 
whether such ideas were not manufactured in an emotional atmosphere 
induced by clever politicians. Such antiforeign feeling as was exhibited 
by Chinese in those days of polemical outbursts did not differentiate be- 
tween foreigners who had at heart the welfare of the Chinese people and 
those who were working strictly for their own interests. This fact is virtu- 
ally admitted by the author after she reaches the Nanking attacks of March 
24, 1927. 

Her treatment of the so-called Shanghai affair of May 30, 1925, is a case 
in point. A demonstration which became an assault on a police station 
and ended in shooting is magnified out of all proportion and interpreted 
as the match which fired the powder keg of Chinese nationalism. In- 
numerable tragic episodes have since occurred in China with scarcely a 
ripple of protest. Anyone living in China at that time knows well what 
absurdly exaggerated stories were spread far and wide to inflame a long- 
suffering, apathetic, inarticulate people against the ‘foreigner’ in his 
land. Anti-British propaganda soon merged into a wildly antiforeign 
onslaught, not only in mere campaign oratory but also in definite action, 
such as looting, personal assault, and murder. These developments were 
often excused as a natural accompaniment of revolution. 

The Nationalist government at Canton and later at Hankow is pre- 
sented sympathetically until the spring of 1927; then suddenly the picture 
changes with a split between Chiang Kai-shek and the Borodin-advised 
government. The coalition broke up; the Nanking attacks apparently were 
a tactic by the radical clique in the Kuomintang to undermine Chiang’s 
growing popularity; the anti-Red regime which he set up at Nanking 
became the National Government of China after the fall of Peking in 
1928. The policy of the Coolidge administration incidentally permitted 
this solution of the Chinese Nationalist revolution of 1925-28 by blocking 
any intervention in April, 1927. As a result, the Chinese Communists, 
expelled from the Kuomintang, became an illegal, armed opposition, 
organizing their own government on the Soviet model and their own 
military forces to carry on guerilla warfare. The Nanking attacks of 1927 
did not discredit Chiang and instead hastened a direct break between 
Kuomintang and Communists, with whom departed a few outstanding 
persons such as Madame Sun Yat-sen and Eugene Chen. 

The Washington policy of conciliating Chinese nationalism as much 
as possible has Miss Borg’s support. She concludes (p. 425): “Mr. Kellogg 
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was not interested in maintaining the treaty system but believed, on 
the contrary, that China should, as far as possible, be freed from foreign 
control. Mr. MacMurray [American minister at Peking], on the other 
hand, was convinced that conditions in China did not warrant a relin- 
quishment of the safeguards of the treaties, and he wished, therefore, 
to adhere to the so-called Washington [Conference] formula which 
demanded the maintenance of the treaty system until the Chinese proved 
their capacity to govern their own land.” She notes that the foreign lega- 
tions at Peking in this period “reached an agreement on fundamental 
questions with apparent ease” and adds (p. 427): “As Mr. MacMurray 
saw the matter, the Powers were constantly retreating’ before Chinese 
demands. 

On the subject of “concerted” or “independent” policy, Miss Borg 
states (p. 419): “The only part of the Washington Conference that the 
Secretary [Kellogg] adhered to with real enthusiasm was the idea that 
the United States should maintain a leadership among the Powers in a 
progressive policy toward China” and notes (p. 337) also “that Secretary 
Stimson in July, 1929, opposed. ..a policy of international co-operation 
...1n China; this, he said, would be a matter of great moment, as ‘such 
a reversal of policy would mean losing the country’s support which the 
Coolidge Administration had for its independent policy.’ ”’ 

There are remarkably few typographical errors in a book of such de- 
tailed and solid content. A minor criticism may be made that citations 
are not usually accompanied by dates, which might clarify the picture 
in many cases. Among slips may be mentioned the “Washington Con- 
ference of 1920-21” (p. 7); “Chingkiang” (p. 39); President Tsao Kun’s 
incarceration “from December, 1924, to April, 1925” (p. 184—instead of 
from October 1924, to April 1926, when upon his release he promptly 
resigned in favor of a “regency cabinet’’); citations in footnote 21, p. 239, 
to Foreign relations, 1928, instead of 1927; similarly in footnote 60, p. 
407, to 1929 instead of 1928; and likewise in footnote 70, p. 411. 

JoHN GILBERT REID 


Washington, D. C. 


Earthbound China: a study of rural economy in Yunnan. By Hsiao-TUNG 
FEI AND CuIH-I CHANG. Revised English edition prepared in collabora- 
tion with Paul Cooper and Margaret Park Redfield. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. xviii, 319 p. $3.75. 

Professedly in the perspective of wartime misinterpretation of China 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of the absolute necessity that peoples 
of our physically contracting world should overcome the cultural distance 
separating them, Dr. Fei sees this book as ‘“‘a test of whether a realistic ap- 
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proach will help to build up friendship” between China and the United 
States (p. xv), In contrast to those who stake mutual understanding upon 
an anthropological-sociological comparative view, or upon comprehend- 
ing each other’s philosophy, the Chinese editor asserts baldly, “The basic 
knowledge of how a people lives and what its problems are, is necessary 
for mutual tolerance, sympathy, aid” (p. vii). Just what he means is shown 
still more specifically, of course, by the three intensive studies of little 
Chinese villages (population 250 to 800) constituting the bulk of Earth- 
bound China, and his own introductory and concluding chapters. 

The first study, of the agricultural village of Luts’un, was originally 
written by Dr. Fei in Chinese in 1940; the second and third, of Yits’un 
with its native rural industries and of Yuts’un invaded by outside capital 
investments, were similarly written by Chih-i Chang in 1941. All were 
summarized in English in Three types of rural economy distributed by 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1943. These 
two men and the other unnamed workers who together gathered the facts 
about the three villages did so as members of the Yenching-Yunnan Sta- 
tion for Sociological Research. Its entire program of social science and 
cultural investigations was backed by the Yunnan province’s National 
University (in which Fei and Chang were teachers) and Economic Council. 
As a matter of fact, this invaluable series as a whole represents a continua- 
tion, elaboration, and refinement of the kind of studies made earlier, 
not merely by Fei himself but by Daniel Kulp, Leonard Hsu, and a 
number of other less heralded pioneers in the study of Chinese com- 
munities. As those studies in their day, so this series in its day aimed to 
utilize the best in Western methodology, adapted or improved. 

Included in the three villages’ “rural economy,” on which this series 
concentrates, are land utilization and local manufacture, labor and work- 
ing conditions, consumption standards, income and outgo, management 
and tenantry, inheritance, and particularly any economic relations with 
outside villages or towns. Avowedly, “the present study finds its unity 
as a treatise studying the important processes of change in the Chinese 
land system” (p. 17). More limitedly, however, the common problem link- 
ing up these villages with the Kiangsu village studied earlier by Fei (in 
Peasant life in China) and dictating their selection for investigation, was 
“the gradual concentration of land ownership” (p. 18). 

This declared interest in the “concentration of land ownership” the 
informed reader is very apt to associate with recent criticism of landlordism 
and tenantry in China. He is likely to expect that, among other things, 
these researchers draw together what data their staffs have collected on 
one of the notoriously moot points between the Communists and the Na- 
tionalists, that is, whether the landlords of China are “feudal’’—which in 
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turn is associated with the question whether these landlords, as charged 
by the Communists and others, formed the “reactionary” backbone of 
the Nationalist government in the later war years. To the sociologist, there 
is no doubt that such reported findings as the frequent sliding up and down 
from one status to another, and the wide prevalence among all population 
levels of similar sentiments on status and economic equities, do have a sig- 
nificant bearing. But the researchers offer these details incidentally and are 
not concerned with actually summarizing data on such aspects of land- 
lordism and tenantry. 

What Fei is concerned to draw out of these studies, is, first but very 
briefly, the basic agricultural-economic conditions in the four villages 
(pp. 298-300, particularly Table 49); and second, the implications of what 
he terms the “institutional background” of agricultural problems in China 
—more particularly “the agrarian situation’’—still more especially, land- 
holding and farm tenancy, as related to peasant livelihood on the one 
hand and the source and workings of the invested capital on the other 
(introduction, pp. 2-7; conclusion, pp. 301-306). Some of his major in- 
terpretations of these implications, however, present confusing contrasts. 
For instance, he lumps together 70 per cent of the four villages as “poor 
and landless”; yet he does this on the ground that they “cannot depend 
on their own land entirely for providing a living” (p. 299), while neverthe- 
less affirming that “most of the farmers of China are... [also] craftsmen” 
(p. 300) who thereby relieve their own seasonal unemployment (p. 301) 
and produce that abundance of manufactured goods and self-sufficiency of 
empire so rightly boasted by Ch’ien-lung (p. 300). Again, it is not claimed 
that investment in agriculture and rural industry of capital acquired tra- 
ditionally through government office (squeeze), army life, or illegal traffic 
(p. 302) was deserving of criticism because it failed to eliminate the poor 
and landless; yet criticism is registered against the investment of Western 
capital in machine industry, because it does not result in distributing 
profits “equally” to these poor and landless (p. 304). The points he is in- 
terested in emphasizing are that Western capital and its partial-machine 
industry tend to absorb the previously autonomous and diffused native 
industry, and, in the process, to compel the Chinese farmer to sell his 
land to the new extravillage capitalist, thus introducing absentee land 
ownership (pp. 303-06). In short, ‘It seems to us that financial depression 
in rural areas, as a result of the decline of rural industry in competition 
with Western machine industry, is the essential condition for the concen- 
tration of land in the hands of a few, usually townsmen” (p. 306). On ac- 
count of this threatening prospect, as he sees it, he climaxes his “treatise” 
with a list of positive proposals for the decentralization of rising industry 
by the development of rural co-operatives to save the traditional crafts- 
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man-farmer, and he calls for international loans to effectuate the scheme. 

Fei’s upswing from three valuable village case studies to a national 
policy on the huge issues arising from the effects of world trade on pre- 
industrial economies—paralleled by his upswing from his earlier Peasant 
life in China to the issue of imternational finance—would not strike the 
reader so sharply if it did not come at the end of a book introduced by 
the castigation of John Lossing Buck’s monumental studies in the agricul- 
tural economics of China, on methodological grounds. Fei’s charges are 
that Buck used the categories owners, part-owners, and tenants (as did 
the Chinese government commission of 1935, whose work is reported in 
summary in Agrarian China, 1938); that Buck declared tenantry was not 
peculiar to China nor greater in extent than it is in some other countries; 
and that in fact Buck’s own offerings constitute a vast array of “raw” and 
“unconnected” data. What Fei is doing implicitly, it appears, is pitting 
his own intensive case studies of four villages against Buck’s extensive 
survey conducted on the basis of schedules. The reader should perhaps 
be reminded that methodologically the extensive survey and the intensive 
case study are complementary. Case studies discover unsuspected items, 
the distribution of which must be ascertained by surveys. Buck’s survey- 
schedule was drawn up only after long and intensive acquaintance with 
farm and village situations in various parts of China and varying intensive 
local studies; and he and his Chinese and foreign colleagues, as I knew 
them personally, would be 'the first to insist that if such new intensive 
studies as Fei’s bring evidence (on tenantry or anything else) that the 
schedules should be altered, they would be. But in the blasting reference 
to “raw” and “unconnected” data, Fei is raising a further point. 

Just what is it? If Fei were a proponent of verstehende sociology, or of 
phenomenology, and stressed the total configuration or concrete picture 
which must be just seen, interpreted from the “inside,” and thus under- 
stood, he might be justified from that point of view. But he is not. Nor 
is he averse to scientific generalization. He is criticizing Buck’s prereq- 
uisites for making scientific generalizations. He blames Buck for general- 
izing broadly about tenantry without equally broad (statistical) data. Yet 
Fei does the same with respect to tenantry in Yunnan and China, and he 
uses others’ survey-gathered data himself. Apropos of his own general over- 
all charge against Buck’s “raw’’ and “unconnected” data, it should be 
remembered that+Buck devotes an entire volume to summarizing the 
relations of his compilations to points of theory and policy in agricultural 
economics, whereas Fei makes no equivalent summary of his own findings, 
leaving the reader in a quandary as to how far the few generalizations 
he does draw out are supposed to have come from his own findings and 
others’ previous findings. Nevertheless Fei implies that Buck’s survey 
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facts were so worthless that Tawney (in his Land and labor in China, 
1932) had to “resort to conjectures” in order to diagnose China’s land sit- 
uation—not mentioning that, although Buck’s smaller study was put out in 
1930 (Chinese farm economy), his big study (Land utilization in China) 
cam out six years after Tawney wrote! He implicitly commends Tawney 
for drawing on Western experience, moreover, while he condemns Buck 
for doing so. 

It seems more than possible that Buck is thus made the “whipping boy” 
for reasons not entirely explained. At any rate, the reader ought to recall 
that Buck’s huge study enlisted the co-operation of leading social scien- 
tists and technicians in the United States as well as in China, and that he 
secured a substantial subsidy for it from the Rockefeller Foundation dur- 
ing five successive years; whereas, on the other hand, Fei was only just now, 
in publishing these studies, securing the backing of the University of 
Chicago socio-anthropologists who are noted for their undertaking and 
high evaluation of community case studies.’ It is undoubtedly ill-advised 
to dwell too much on implications and innuendoes—but it would be blind- 
ness to ignore them for the sake of future scholarly co-operation in the 
study of China. It is certainly more than possible that convictions regard- 
ing “evils” and policies and programs are getting mixed up with scientific 
moods and procedures. Scientists qua scientists could co-operate. If they 
would, perhaps Fei’s introductory hope might attain a greater measure of 
realization. At any rate, the case studies he and his colleagues made, seem 


to be invaluable. 
MAuRICE T. PRICE 


Wayne University 


Tides from the West: a Chinese autobiography. By CHIANG MONLIN. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. vi, 282 p. $3.50. 


The word “tides” means more to Dr. Chiang, the author, than to most 
of us, for his ancestral home was not far from Hangchow bay where occurs 
the famous Chien-tang tidal bore. Thus the title, Tides from West, con- 
notes an irresistible flood—and so Western influences in China appear in 
his pages. 

The author has been Chancellor of the Peking Government University 
and Minister of Education and has held other important posts, yet he 
modestly explains, “In the rapid march of events I felt myself a tiny cog 
in the vast whirling wheel” (p. 5). Ideas, conditions, events, and person- 

It might be relevant also, in regard to this implicit competitive attitude, to point out 
that Buck, now of the United States Department of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 


Relations, is an outstanding member of the China-U. S. Agricultural Mission co-operating with 
representatives of the Chinese government in drafting plans for Chinese agriculture. 
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alities which affect his life seem to be selected chiefly as illustrations of 
the momentous changes in the life of his country. He draws quaint and 
vivid pictures of the old quiet life of his village, its traditions, customs, 
morals, superstition, medical practices, festivals, theater, and schooling 
in the Confucian tradition, and of his father and mother, but character- 
istically with no mention of his wife. A flood, attacks by robber bands, and 
his excitement at passing the old-style civil service examinations precede 
a period of increased ‘‘westernization,” more modern schooling in Shang- 
hai, and a month's visit to Japan. 

From 1908 to 1917 he studied in America, taking his undergraduate 
work at the University of California and his graduate work at Columbia 
under John Dewey. For three years he wrote editorials for the Chinese 
free press, Dr. Sun’s revolutionary organ in San Francisco. His impres- 
sions of the revered revolutionary leader both in America and later in 
China are valuable source material. 

On his return to China in 1917, Dr. Chiang notices many changes in 
his home, his village, Hangchow, and Shanghai. He edited an educational 
magazine and then went to the Peking Government University as a pro- 
fessor, some of the time acting as Chancellor, notably during the exciting 
period of student strikes and wars between rival war lords. Being loyal 
to Sun Yat-sen and his successor, Chiang Kai-shek, he found it necessary 
to escape from the war lords in Peking and for a few years was a university 
president in Hangchow and Minister of Education in the Nanking gov- 
ernment. 

The author concludes an explanation of “squeeze” under the old gov- 
ernment with the statement, ‘‘Finally the Manchu Empire crumbled like 
a house of cards before the moral force of Dr. Sun Yat-sen” (p. 168). Yet 
with all his admiration for the West and for the revolution, Dr. Chiang 
cherishes a sensitive appreciation for the art, the poetry, the scholarship, 
and the noble virtues of old China. Your reviewer, who lived in Peking 
in those years, was delighted with the author’s two chapters on the “En- 
chanted city of Peking” and “Life in the four cities.” “Hangchow was 
the city of natural beauty; Shanghai, that of foreign manufactures; Nan- 
king, of revolutionary spirit; Peking, of the golden age—of art and leisure’’ 
(p. 182). 

At the head of the Peking National University in 1937, Dr. Chiang 
migrated with his university to Free China. His concluding chapters, less 
autobiographical than some earlier ones, give his mature opinions on 
“China and Japan—a comparison,” “Chinese culture,” and “Modern 
civilization.” 

Only occasionally does the author slip in the precise use of an English 
word, e.g., voluptuously (p. 52), colloquial (p. 119), enameled (pp. 153, 
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176, 179), pugilism (p. 26), and slang (p. 71). His romanization sometimes 
lapses from standard Pekingese: Shun-ching-men should be Shun-chih-men 
(p. 126); Hst-ching-an-chieh should be Hsi-ch’ang-an chieh (p. 126); Li 
Shih-chung should be Li Tse-ch’eng (p. 142); Chang Chung-chang should 
be Chang Tsung-ch’ang (p. 145); “Chang Chu, second emperor of the 
Ming dynasty” should be ‘‘Ch’eng Tsu, third emperor of the Ming dynas- 
ty” (p. 171); the river Yunting should be Yungting (p. 189); and Shin- 
ching, properly Hsin-ching, was usually romanized as Hsinking (p. 191). 

When Dr. Chiang says that the Chinese believe in gods as guardians 
of morals, not of war, is he not forgetting Kuan-ti, the God of War? When 
he says that the gods have nothing to do with the rise or downfall of an 
empire, is he not overlooking the orthodox theory of “mandate of heaven’”’ 
(p. 234)? 

His friendly and favorable opinion of the United States (pp. 90, 200, 
218, 231, 268-70) should inspire Americans to be worthy of his praise. His 
book should be recommended as delightful and illuminating reading for 
classes studying the Far Fast, as valuable and entertaining for the general 
reader. 

Carrot B. MALONE 


Colorado College 


Marco Polo’s precursors. By LEONARDO OLSCHKI. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 


kins Press, 1943. ix, 100 p. $1.50. 

When Marco Polo first set foot on the soil of China proper, some time 
after 1275, a six-century gap in direct contacts between Europe and China 
was bridged. Other Europeans followed quickly, and for more than half 
a century intercourse between the Far East and West remained compara- 
tively untrammeled. The Mongol conquest, which ended one of China’s 
intellectually most productive periods, was then scarcely completed. 
Marco Polo and his more literate successors sojourned in Chinese cities 
where the memories and traditions of the great culture still lingered. Yet, 
so limited was the intellectual horizon of these reporters that the West, 
while it profited by many of the Chinese technological achievements 
then divulged, remained untouched by Chinese ideas in other fields— 
ideas which were to be so eagerly welcomed when carried home by Jesuits 
three centuries later. For the blindness of fourteenth-century Europe to 
Chinese achievements in philosophy, statecraft, religion, and the subtler 
aspects of art, we must seek an explanation in the timetable of European 
intellectual progress, and in Europe's attitudes toward the world beyond 
its narrow borders. 

In Marco Polo’s precursors, Dr. Olschki contributes an extremely valu- 
able study of the sources of these European attitudes toward the outer 
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world—the intellectual experience of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
at the threshold of the new period of travel and discovery. He traces the 
gradual modification of outlook which accompanied the slow progress of 
European merchants and missionaries across Asia, through the realms 
of Mongol khans, until the moment after 1275 when the metropolis of 
Far Eastern culture at last was reached. 

This book does not attempt to amass all available information on the 
travelers of this period but confines itself to drawing together such facts 
as serve to explain the European menial attitudes of the time and their 
gradual modification. In describing the medieval European outlook on 
world geography, the author considers not only the views which the 
more studious derived from Graeco-Roman geographic speculations and 
from the meager reports on the outer world which reached the early 
medieval scholar; he gives us also the world concept of the people at 
large, influenced as much by romance, fable, and poetry as by the more 
serious geographic literature. He notes the influence exerted by the re- 
sulting hotchpotch of geographic misconceptions and by religious, mer- 
cantile, or political preoccupation on some supposedly objective travelers’ 
observations and on those same travelers’ evaluations of the hearsay col- 
lected en route concerning still more distant lands. He describes the 
particular outlook and character of individual medieval travelers who 
have left us accounts of their journeys. 

Professor Olschki is most interesting and convincing when dealing with 
medieval European attitudes and traditions, to which he has devoted sev- 
eral previous volumes. His statements here spring clearly from a very broad 
familiarity with the original literature. He has also made very compre- 
hensive use of Western-language studies on the itineraries and observations 
of the various travelers. The sometimes less convincing generalizations 
and speculations on the motives and attitudes of the Asian participants in 
the action, Mongol or Chinese, reflect the author’s lesser dedication to 
Far Eastern history and the fact that he has not, apparently, utilized 
studies in Chinese or Japanese on the subject. One might hesitate, for 
instance, to conclude with the author that the khans valued the Latins 
especially as technicians, since ‘‘the Chinese ...had little notion of me- 
chanical engineering, either as an art or as a science.” Or remembering 
the items of information on Egypt or Mount Etna or Spain provided by 
Chao Ju-kua in 1225, one might wonder at the statement that “the Chinese 
knew even less” about the Western world than the quite uninformed 


1P. 53, also pp. 90-91. On the priority of the Far East in the development of military 
engines (cf. p. 54) abundant evidence has become available since the publication of this 
volume. Cf. L. C. Goodrich and Feng Chia-sheng, “The early development of firearms in 
China,” Isis, 36 (1946), pt. 2, no. 104, 114-23. 
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Mongols (p. 82). These points, however, are marginal to the main theme 
of the volume—the impact of new geographic enlightenment on the 
Western mind, and the biases which affected Western observers’ reports 
on the Far East. In his thoughtful and interesting treatment of this theme, 
the author has rendered a valuable service not only to students of Euro- 
pean history, his intended audience, but to Orientalists as well. 

The convenience of the volume is augmented by an index of proper 
names and by a map of thirteenth-century Asia. 

E. A. KRACKE, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Chinese bronzes. A descriptive and illustrative catalogue of Chinese 
bronzes acquired during the administration of John Ellerton Lodge. 
COMPILED BY THE STAFF OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1946. 108 p., 50 plates. $5.00. 


Chinese bronzes from the Buckingham collection. By CHARLES FABENS 
KELLEY AND CH’EN MENG-CHIA. Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago, 
1946. 164 p. 84 plates. Frontispiece in color. $7.50. 


The early Chinese bronzes are master works of ancient art and crafts- 
manship. They have come rather suddenly into world-wide recognition. 
Many splendid collections have been assembled in Europe and America 


during the last twenty five or thirty years. Among the better known in 
America is the Buckingham collection in the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The collection of the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington is by common 
agreement superlative in point of quality, the exemplar par excellence, 
as may be said in all fairness to the dozen or so other impressive col- 
lections accessible to the public in American galleries and museums. 

These two collections are now published in substantial form at modest 
price. Both books go much beyond the routine limits associated with 
collection catalogues. Their value as additions to the already large litera- 
ture on the Chinese bronzes is in the size and quality of the illustrations, 
and in discussions, which, in different manners, seek to do justice to the 
intellectual interest in these masterpieces, as apart from the aesthetic 
interest, which can take care of itself. Virtually all the bronzes in the two 
books have long since been published in one place or another. Many have 
circulated in post card pictures, and a surprising number are celebrated 
pieces familiar to art students in the form of slides illustrating lectures on 
early Chinese art. 

Regarding the intention to provide information concerning the bronzes, 
rather than to adulate or to speculate, the Buckingham foreword says, 
‘We therefore see no purpose in stating here anything but the known 
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facts.” This is, pardon the expression, sticking out one’s neck to a rather 
frightful degree. The Freer introduction says ‘this book makes no attempt 
either to advance or to prove any theories in regard to Chinese bronzes. 
Rather it is an attempt to tell something of what is at present known about 
individual pieces.” The discussions in this book are held rigidly within 
this modest and sober limit and at times seem even to lean conservatively 
away from some of the more recent findings. Critical scholars may be ex- 
pected to deal sharply with the Buckingham book, but none the less it 
contains a great deal of interesting material, and students in this field 
need not be misled by facile and cocksure assertions. 7 

The Freer book is a large volume, with pages 14 by 10 inches, bearing 
so to speak a Smithsonian air of dignity and austerity. The Chicago book 
is in slightly smaller format, 12 by 9 inches, but has more pages, and 
tends rather to the manner of a volume de luxe, exhibiting somewhat the 
native air of the Windy City. The plates in both of the books are excellent. 
The Freer pictures have the advantage of larger size. The Buckingham 
book has as a frontispiece a color plate which reproduces the patination 
hues of one vessel, a pleasing touch of luxury. The photographic tech- 
niques differ in the two books. The Freer has used deep focus together 
with remarkable light control to exhibit evenly a maximum of detail in 
the surface designs, at the expense of a flatness of the body forms. The 
Buckingham has preferred to take the vessel forms in depth with moderate 
high lights and shadows, at a loss of detail by shallow focus and shaded 
areas. In many cases, details of special interest are shown separately in 
close views. The Freer book on the other hand has drawings of elements 
of design, in sharp black and white. The contrast in photographic method 
can be observed distinctly in the case of two bells which are mates in a 
set, with identical shape and surface design, differing only in size (Freer, 
Plates 34-35, Buckingham, Plates 44-46). 

The Freer book has a character apart as a memorial to John Ellerton 
Lodge, the first director of the Freer Gallery. There is a portrait, and the 
preface contains a brief appreciation. All the fifty six bronzes included 
in the book are accessions which he selected during his twenty two years as 
director of the Gallery. Mr. Lodge had extraordinary taste and judgment. 
His abilities were happily implemented by the resources of the Freer 
Foundation, which gave effect to his perfectionist standards both in 
acquiring the finest things and in investigating them exhaustively even 
to the extent of sending staff members for field work in China. 

Many of the discussions accompanying the Freer plates are Mr. Lodge’s 
own studies, prepared quite a few years ago but here published for the 
first time. Mr. Lodge did not publish these when he wrote them because 
he deemed the field still unripe. Students of the bronzes regretted this 
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reserve, feeling that it was carrying his rule of perfection too far. Even 
though the field was young, his scholarship was mature, and whatever 
he wrote would be a steadying contribution. His studies are indeed little 
masterpieces of sound research, flavored with humor, and it is a particular 
satisfaction to have some of them in print here in this Freer book. 

Addenda to bring Mr. Lodge’s studies up to date have been supplied by 
A. G. Wenley and J. A. Pope, the present director and assistant director 
of the Freer Gallery, who also have written the other discussions. All 
the matter pertaining to a single object is set together, plates and dis- 
cussion side by side. Although the commentary comes in dated and ini- 
tialed segments from three hands, the Freer book has a homogeneity 
rare in collection catalogues and is both easy and satisfying to read through- 
out. 

The Buckingham book is in two parts. The first part contains the 
plates and, conveniently facing the illustrations, brief descriptive com- 
ments, in a popular vein, by Charles Fabens Kelley, the curator of Orien- 
tal art at the Art Institute of Chicago. The second part, in smaller type, 
takes up chronology and vessel types and then the bronzes, piece by piece, 
dealing mainly with dating and inscriptions. It is written by Ch’en Meng- 
chia of Tsing-Hua University, a poet who turned paleographist and 
archeologist and is at present compiling a corpus of Chinese bronzes in 
America under the sponsorship of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

Some of the lapses by which the Buckingham book hurts itself in the 
eyes of the bronze specialists should be mentioned here. The mask, Plates 
1-3, is described as “definitely” a Shang piece, with no reservation what- 
ever. It is a freak in the Chinese bronze field, with bizarre aspects in form, 
style, and inscription. In a strict sense of scientific knowledge one can only 
be noncommittal about it. Authorities who do nazard opinion mostly 
regard it as either Middle Chou or false. A gilt vessel, Plates 77-79, is 
labeled as “probably Han Dynasty.” ‘The décor has Han, pre-Han, and 
other elements. It was made a few years before it came into the Buck- 
ingham collection by a gifted artist-craftsman who took umbrage at the 
common statement that no modern could equal the ancient Chinese in 
bronze work and undertook to demonstrate. The same is true for this 
vessel’s mate in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and for the gilt bowl in 
the Buckingham collection, Plates 80-82. 

Many of the early Chinese bronzes bear inscriptions, and both the 
Freer and the Buckingham books illustrate the inscriptions and give 
transcriptions in modern Chinese type and translations in fuil. This is 
progress for American gallery publications. The catalogue of the Detroit 
loan exhibition in 1940, published by Mr. C. T. Loo, included transla- 
tions hurriedly made by Professor J. M. Menzies. Yetts and Karlbeck 
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have translated inscriptions in their publications of collections in Eng- 
land and Sweden. 

It is a far cry from the Chinese paleographs to modern English. Quite 
a few paleographs are still not identified. In many of these identified, 
including some of the commonest, there remains uncertainty as to the 
ancient words represented and their precise meanings. Even the recurring 
formulas are still a problem for English approximation. One of the less 
common formulas is given thus in the two books: 

Buckingham, p. 150. “...(for the) use of the King (when) abroad (and) 

at home.” 

Freer, p. 41. “...to be used for offerings when royalty is formally 

received.” 
Few of the longer Chou inscriptions can be put into English with finality 
in their entirety. The clause distribution is often unclear to modern eyes, 
there being of course no punctuation in the ancient texts. The treatment 
of a long Early Chou text, in Freer (pp. 42-45), is 2n example of con- 
scientious presentation after thorough preparation. 

The trouble is that the bronze public does not altogether prefer alter- 
natives or reservations in inscription readings. Art experts who themselves 
do not know modern Chinese, much less the monumental paleographic 
script, and who as often as not are controversialists, are anxious for dating 
evidences and light on ritual significance, and they want ex cathedra ren- 
ditions which they can quote on authority. Their demands may in a 
sense account for the sort of unconditional readings offered in the Buck- 
ingham book. As just one specific instance, the Buckingham version (p. 
150) of the first half of the inscription on the T’ien Wu kuei, a vessel 
more commonly known in Chinese epigraphic literature as the Ta Feng 
kuei, is an altogether individualistic interpretation, differing both in 
clause stops and word-senses from the readings of the senior Chinese 
epigraphists. This novel rendering, like all the rest of the inscription 
reading in the Buckingham book, is not accompanied by any qualification, 
reservation, or caution. Perhaps it is assumed that readers will take the 
whole inscription effort as tentative, as indeed is often clearly specified 
in Chinese epigraphic works, which for mere simplicity and brevity 
adopt a headlong and dogmatic style of writing. That is indeed a con- 
venience, if only readers know and remember with understanding. 

ROSWELL S. BRITTON 


New York University 


The French colonies, past and future. By JAcQuEs STERN. New York: 
Didier Publishing Co., 1944. xviii, 331 p. $3.00. 
The author of this book, a former Minister of Colonies, writes with 
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all the fervor of a Churchillian imperialist. He quotes approvingly the 
former Prime Minister's famous quip about not becoming the head of 
the government “in order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” Stern is addressing himself to an American audience and his 
propagandist intention is charmingly naive in its frankness. In fact 
the mission civilisatrice takes on something of the character of a great re- 
ligious crusade. 

There are two American whipping boys in the persons of Professor 
Priestley of the University of California and the late Wendell Willkie; 
the former because of his alleged hatred for the French empire, the latter 
because he was one of those bustling Americans who—in emulation of 
earlier European visitors to our own shores, perhaps?—makes a lightning 
world tour of inspection and then proceeds to size up the situation in a 
few simple formulas, in this case in the formula of independence for 
colonial peoples. 

The author’s thesis is beautifully simple: there are two empires which 
have shown they deserve to survive, the British and the French. If any- 
thing, the palm should go to France because she has shown a peculiar 
talent for bringing her sons and her colonial peoples fraternally together 
whether the latter be Indochinese, or Arabs, or Berbers, or Blacks. The 
reader should be reminded that the book was written during the war. 
Churchill was still at Downing Street. The author could not foresee that 
the liquidation of empire which he abhorred with the great war leader 
would now be in full swing with a labor government. Much water has 
flowed over the dam. 

When the author extols the cultural contribution of France to the 
rest of the world he is dealing with a subject over which few will be 
disposed to argue. Here the influence of France has been both powerful 
and truly liberating. Objection is not to the statement of fact but to the 
appropriateness of its inclusion in a work dealing with the French colonies. 
The author is attempting too much. He calls the book a survey. At best 
that is just what it is; at worst it is a sketch so superficial and so over- 
loaded with names and dates that the reader has no very clear impression 
of anything. The best chapter is that entitled, “General Bugeaud.” It is 
best because it gives a definite impression of a man and his work. 
Marshall Lyautey comes off alive, but other men such as Dupleix, Bussy, 
Faidherbe, and Gallieni are little more than names in a catalogue, too 
shadowy for substance. 

With the aims of French colonial policy as he outlines them few would 
find fault. Indeed all colonial powers declare themselves in favor of the 
same general principles today. They differ only in the phraseology in 
which the principles are stated. ‘““True freedom for the colonial peoples 
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cannot be based on hasty constitutions or improvised parliaments, but 
on the regular functioning of public institutions, on domestic peace and 
security against aggression.” The reviewer is wholly in agreement with 
this dictum. He is ready and glad to acknowledge the immense contribu- 
tion which France has already made to the spiritual and material advance- 
ment of her colonial peoples. But is it not another matter to argue that 
French imperialism or any other imperialism will culminate in a number 
of associations of nations within the larger whole of the United Nations? 
If current developments in Egypt, Morocco, Indochina, and Indonesia 
are indicative of future developments then the word ‘“‘empire” will have 
to be redefined if it continues to be employed. 

In summary: the author attempts to do too much. He is too dogmatic 
in assuming an evolving but nevertheless enduring empire. If Willkie 
decreed independence for dependent peoples in too generous and too 
sweeping terms, the course of events seems to justify his argument. To 
paraphrase the words of M. Bidault, France’s Foreign Minister, before 
the Paris Economic Conference, the author’s insistence does not com- 
pensate for his partiality. 

In view of the fact that the book under review was translated from the 
French only one noticeable Gallicism was noticed. “The rights of the 
justiciables” (p. 141) would seem to be a direct borrowing from the or- 
iginal French. Some French place names appear rather than their English 
equivalents. A few misprints were noted: Louis XIV is an obvious error 
for Louis XVI (p. 68); Legrée for Lagrée on p. 197; Tollandal for Tollen- 
dal on pp. 91 and 92; Tangier is spelled with an “‘s” on p. 138 and with- 
out it on p. 139; Katikal for Karikal on p. 297. Several maps, a bibliogra- 
phy, statistical tables, and an index are alike welcome and helpful aids 


to the reader. 
R. STANLEY THOMSON 


Russell Sage College 





